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We shall never deal effectively 
with our human problems until we 
follow the example of natural scien- 
tists and temper our longing for 
rational simplification by the recog- 
nition in things and events of 
a certain residue of irrationality, 
diversity and specificity. 
Atpous HUXLEY 
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Do We Still Believe Case Work Is Needed in a 
Public Relief Agency? 


Rosemary Reynolds 


GAIN social work has made the front 
page. “Aupitors LasH SociaL WorkK- 
ers... RAP QUALIFICATIONS . . . Case 
records of the family service division are 
‘practically worthless and might be consid- 
ered as so much drivel and drool that has no 
bearing on the eligibility of the client’... 
work handled with ‘extreme negligence’ 
... entire relief situation is ‘ controlled and 
dominated by the social workers and their 
union ’.” These are merely excerpts from a 
report of a state auditor as quoted last week 
in a newspaper which on the whole has been 
outstanding in its support of sound relief 
administration. One is accustomed to seeing 
printed criticisms of case work methods— 
whether one lives in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, Cleveland, or further west. 
Some papers merely print those spicy bits 
which could hardly be ignored, but others 
search out information that will discredit 
case work. Only our incompetence has 
news value today just as only our ingenuity 
and industry were stressed by the papers in 
1932. 

No social worker can read these attacks 
unmoved, and yet we go on struggling to 
introduce or maintain a case work phi- 
losophy in our public relief agencies. Why 
do we believe that concern for each person, 
regardless of race or status—which is after 
all the essence of case work philosophy— 
should be the corner-stone of both public 
and private social work? We constantly 
need to reaffirm and reclarify our own con- 
viction so that we can answer criticism in- 
telligently as well as hold on doggedly. We 
need to study the question from two angles 
—from the point of view of the families who 
receive and from the point of view of the 
tax-payer. 


FIRST, let us examine some of the ways in 
which each client profits by having a case 
work point of view permeate the agency. 
To begin with, such an organization recog- 
nizes the differing ways in which people are 
affected by apparently similar circumstances. 
All have come because they see no immediate 
possibility of self-support: but for one, re- 
lief is merely an accustomed interlude 
between irregular jobs; to another, relief 
means the final admission of defeat; and to 
still another, relief spells comparative secur- 
ity after weeks of job-hunting and borrowing 
from friends. Bitter, self-accusing, meach- 
ing, and self-confident, they have only one 
thing in common—the belief that they need 
financial help. They feel different and they 
are different. Many times the attitudes and 
behavior as expressed to the workers are 
unattractive and, only as those workers can 
understand what makes one man belligerent 
and another whiney, can they avoid retalia- 
tion. 


For instance, Joe Peele was insolent and irate 
during the first eighteen months he received relief 
from the public agency. He refused even to 
come to the office because “home visiting was 
what the worker was paid to do.” He complained 
all over the city that the agency was starving him 
and his wife, although they received slightly more 
than the regular order, to cover Mr. Peele’s special 
diet. He refused to consider WPA work because, 
as he said, “ No agency was going to put him in 
the ‘ woodyard’.” However, the worker was able 
to continue in spite of such attitudes because this 
was the kind of person she saw underneath: A 
frail man of twenty-six, blonde and puny, who had 
held a job as stock-boy for eight years. An un- 
expected lay-off a week after he had married an 
18-year-old girl against the advice of both famil- 
ies. Several months of job-hunting, preceding his 
application for relief, during which he was con- 
tinually being told he was “too little,” “too 
young,” “not strong enough.” A young wife who 
weepingly accused him of marrying her under 
false pretences—enough to make any man insolent 
and irate! 
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Mr. Peele might well have been driven to actual 
physical violence if he had been criticized or 
blamed by the unemployment relief office. Instead, 
the worker reinforced his self-confidence so that 
after two years he accepted a laboring job on a 
WPA project. For many men this would not 
indicate great progress, but for Mr. Peele such a 
step was momentous. His attention was turned 
away from his own ill-health to a growing interest 
in supporting his family. 


Case work tries to understand what each 
person is feeling underneath the layers of 
protective behavior which we all have. Only 
with such knowledge can a worker know 
the strengths in each situation that can be 
counted on to pull toward independence, 
and the weakened areas that may lead to 
permanent dependence. 

This case work watchfulness of individual 
differences is not a detached viewing of 
human reactions. Case workers are inter- 
ested in the people with whom they talk— 
whether they are eligible or not eligible for 
relief. They want to hear about the new 
baby and the Mister’s operation and they 
are concerned if the grocery order is late. 
This really caring about what happens to 
people is at the very core of our case work 
philosophy. In cities with poorly equipped 
public staffs the private family agencies 
constantly listen to such remarks as these 
from people receiving public relief: ‘ They 
don’t care whether we eat or starve,” or “ He 
just said, ‘I’m too busy to listen to your 
troubles, I’ve got plenty of my own!’” 
Many times these individuals are not asking 
for additional money from the private 
agency, but need to talk to someone outside 
the family circle. 

Often this concern for the welfare of each 
client is considered a luxury which only a 
well-staffed agency with a permanent pro- 
gram can afford. However, any social 
agency that becomes so enmeshed in me- 
chanics and so absorbed in securing money 
that its workers cease to care about the 
Smith’s coal or Gertrude’s graduation is 
dying of dry rot. Frequently in times of 
emergency, administrative procedure must 
be altered if adequate service to clients is to 
be maintained. We usually assume that 
each applicant for relief should have a per- 
sonal interview with some degree of privacy. 
This spring the public agency in a smallish 
city in Michigan faced this decision.1 Due 


‘A detailed description of this project will be 
printed in an early issue of THe FAMILy. 
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to the closing of a large auto plant, over 
three hundred families came in almost sim- 
ultaneously to ask for relief. The staff con- 
sists of an executive, a supervisor, eleven 
visitors, and one interviewer. Should all 
visitors be removed from field work to 
interview, or should these appointments 
be scheduled almost a month in advance? 
Because this staff is concerned about people, 
they decided to experiment with group inter- 
views. Twenty-five people at a time were 
taken into a room equipped with benches 
and tables. Application blanks and pencils 
were given to all. At first the supervisor 
explained very simply the procedure and 
information needed by the agency. Then 
she went on to give an explanation of the 
philosophy of public relief administration. 
She emphasized that it was the right of all 
persons who were without resources to have 
public assistance since they had contributed 
to the unemployment relief fund when they 
were working, by paying taxes. However, 
since the fund was limited, it was necessary 
for the public agency to select only the 
people who were unable to make some other 
arrangements. Consequently, they were 
being asked for information about their 
debts and resources. If any of them could 
not manage until the visitor called at their 
home within a few days, they were to leave 
a note with their application blank and wait 
in the hall; they would be seen by a visitor 
before the office closed. Interestingly 
enough, a few clients returned blank forms 
with the statement that they thought they 
could manage a while longer, since money 
was not unlimited. Such an application 
method, certainly, would not be preferred to 
immediate private interviews but, in an 
emergency, adaptations can be made by a 
staff that is really thinking of the welfare of 
the people who are asking for help. 

The handling of relief funds seems very 
simple to those who have never pondered 
on the power that is concentrated within 
relief-giving: unleashed, it can destroy 
morale and self-respect; harnéssed, it can 
preserve courage and rebuild self-confidence. 
The keystone to sound relief administration 
is fairness. In other words, everyone who is 
eligible for relief under the organization’s 
policies should be able to secure financial 
help, whether or not he is civil or rude. 
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Often, township poor masters have a tend- 
ency to work off old grudges or present 
irritations by considering not a family’s re- 
sources but their reputation and courtesy. 
Case work brings a disciplined use of power: 

Fairness plus flexibility is needed when 
one is working with people who react with 
varying degrees of anxiety to financial in- 
security. By this is not meant an overlook- 
ing of agency relief policies because a man 
sobs or a woman threatens suicide. But 
take, for instance, Mr. Bradley, a man with 
graying hair, who had been a maintenance 
man in an office building since 1925. 


As he talked to the interviewer, Mr. Bradley’s 
hands shook constantly and he had difficulty in 
expressing his need for relief. He explained that 
he had known lay-off periods before, but this time 
the building superintendent had returned his social 
security card. He felt that this was the end. He 
and his only son, a boy of 19, had together searched 
the town for work. At each place the employment 
man had told Mr. Bradley that he was too old and 
Raymond that he was too young. Mrs. Bradley 
suffered from rheumatism and had never worked 
outside her home. Loans had been made them by 
friends to the sum of $200. 

Mr. Bradley asked for immediate help. The 
interviewer explained that before relief was 
granted, it was necessary to check employment 
information. This would take several days but a 
visitor would call in their home to make final plans 
within a week. Mr. Bradley became very tense 
and nervous. His hands shook violently, his eyes 
watered, and he held his head as though he were 
in terrific pain. His reaction was one of severe 
panic. He muttered that he didn’t know what to 
do. If only the agency would give him some- 
thing—anything—it would help. If only the boss 
hadn’t given him back his social security card. 
The case worker recognized that Mr. Bradley 
needed some tangible evidence that he was not 
stranded without hope of a job or relief. She could 
not give him an emergency grocery order, since this 
privilege had been withdrawn because of a financial 
crisis through which the agency was struggling. 
She decided to offer him a card for federal surplus 
commodities. With care, she explained the type 
and amount of merchandise that would be avail- 
able. Mr. Bradley grasped at the idea. His 
violent shaking subsided and he remarked that he 
guessed they could borrow a bit more from friends. 
As he carefully placed his commodity card in his 
wallet, he mentioned that he was putting it in with 
his social security card. The possession of this 
commodity card seemed to give Mr. Bradley the 
same kind of reassurance that he had formerly felt 
when the building superintendent had retained his 
social security card during a lay-off period. 


The potatoes and cabbage which were the 
commodities available at this time were not 
the things that allayed Mr. Bradley’s panic. 
It was the case worker’s recognition that he 
was at the end of his emotional tether. The 
area in which she could be flexible with 
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relief was small, but she utilized that narrow 
margin. Flexibility in the handling of re- 
lief does not mean sloppy financial investiga- 
tions. Rather, case work stresses individual- 
ization within existing limitations. 

However, if fairness and flexibility are to 
operate soundly, workers in a public agency 
must be aware of the meaning of relief in 
each client’s life. There would not be so 
many instances of children considering the 
agency visitor in the rdle of parent if the 
workers had foreseen that taking Mary a 
pretty dress from Sewing Center or giving 
John a shoe order at the office was certain 
to confuse the children’s loyalties. Of 
course, mothers and fathers want their 
children to turn to them with requests, 
whether or not the money that supports the 
family is earned or comes in the form of 
relief. Wise visitors are careful to discuss 
relief problems only with the parents and 
always to allow the mother or father to give 
the children any article brought into the 
home. 

Relief is not a cure-all in itself. Alone it 
is merely a socialized method of preventing 
acute mental and physical distress.) Further- 
more, relief frequently disturbs that delicate 
balance between dependence and independ- 
ence which exists in all of us. And, most 
confusing of all, these two opposites often 
masquerade for each other. It takes skilful 
observation to recognize that the signposts 
which point to independence often lead to 
dependence. A little about Andrew Thomas 
and his wife, Edna, may clarify this idea. 

The Thomases were married as soon as Andrew 
found his first job. This was September, 1937, 
and both of them were 20. He earned good 
money, $30 a week, until the plant closed in April. 
They had managed well—current expenses were 
up to date, a bedroom suite and Easter outfit for 
both were entirely paid for. Fifty dollars had 
been saved for emergencies and this was gone 
before Mr. Thomas came to the agency. He asked 
for help in finding a job, protesting that they did 
not want relief. At the end of this interview the 
worker explained that the agency had no access to 
jobs in private industry, but suggested that it did 
have several work relief projects. She added that 
only a small sum over the budgetary amount was 
given, but some people preferred to feel that they 
had earned the money they reccived. 

Now why did this interviewer offer Mr. 
Thomas work-for-relief rather than direct 
relief? First, she knew from his own story 
that he had worked only seven and a half 
months—a short time to establish firmly a 








work habit. Second, his very insistence on 
getting a job indicated that he needed to 
reassure himself that he was a self-reliant 
man. Both of these are danger signals 
which the worker with foresight heeds. 
Case work is far from knowing all the 
subtleties of relief handling, but fifty years of 
experience have taught many pitfalls to 
avoid as well as some short-cuts. 

This knowledge of relief also plays an 
important role in the formation of construc- 
tive agency policies. Frequently, public 
relief offices make rulings which ignore all 
human considerations. Did the agencies 
that denied all childless couples financial 
assistance, on the theory that the wife could 
enter maid service and the husband work on 
a farm, ever estimate the destruction to 
family life caused by such a ruling? Any- 
one who has worked in a public relief 
organization knows that some limitations are 
statutory and others are self-imposed. Nat- 
urally, any public agency must work within 
obligatory rules, but case work thinking can 
often soften the rigidity of these. All of us 
have less resentment to things we under- 
stand. When grocery orders must be sharply 
cut without warning, the least that a staff can 
do is to give as full explanation as possible 
to each family. Often this is not enough 
and then it is our responsibility to endure 
the bitterness which is sure to be heaped 
upon the workers. A hard task to demand 
from any staff—when usually the offending 
restriction was not of their doing and not 
to their liking. However, an agency imbued 
with real concern for people has a better 
foundation for meeting this kind of situation 
than those organizations to which an order 
is just an order. 

Often, the staff does have the opportunity 
to formulate the manner in which certain 
matters can be handled. For instance, most 
public agencies can determine their own pro- 
cedure for handling deception cases—those 
families who have received relief to which 
they were not entitled. No group of clients 
is harder to approach—no group of clients 
needs more individual study before the 
agency makes final decisions. Some have 
merely postponed for a few weeks the re- 
porting of the new-found job, so that the 
most pressing debts can be met. Some are 
convinced that a child’s wages should not 
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affect their relief grant. Others, without 
doubt, have carefully planned to conceal 
resources—a substantial bank account or a 
well-paying job. In all cases, the important 
thing to discover is why they did it—because 
usually the family have some justification 
which is convincing to them. Our courts 
always consider contributory causes in any 
crime, even murder, so certainly a relief 
agency should study the causative factors as 
well as the act itself. If the same punish- 
ment is meted out to all, injustice will be 
done to some. It is important to avoid such 
unfairness because few things cause such 
lasting bitterness as punishment that is 
thought to be unwarranted. If agency pro- 
cedure is tempered by a case work approach, 
policies can be made humane as well as 
practical. 

Opportunities outside the relief agency 
should also be available to the families with- 
out means of self-support. The visitor in 
the public field should know where and how 
and when to suggest physical examinations, 
swimming lessons, and vocational tests, as 
well as the help of a person skilled in 
handling severe emotional problems. It may 
seem that the offering of such community 
services is only a matter of common sense 
and a knowledge of the city’s social service 
program. This equipment will undoubtedly 
be enough in some instances, but what of the 
woman who has a lump on her breast but 
who refuses to consider medical help? She 
is afraid of doctors and hospitals because 
she has heard that you never come back 
alive. Reasoning has no effect. Patience 
and understanding are needed to help her 
decide to see a doctor. Careful preparation 
of the hospital for her arrival must be ar- 
ranged. Then there are the children who 
greatly need summer camp life but whose 
mothers cannot bear to be separated from 
them, even though the boys and girls are in 
their early ’teens. Just the address of the 
settlement house that runs summer camps 
will mean nothing. There must be months 
of gradual reassurance to each mother and a 
building up of new interests for her. Small 
independent ventures must be planned for 
the children, so that they too will be inter- 
ested in leaving home for a couple of weeks. 
All this indicates is that only the most stable 
individuals on relief will avail themselves of 
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community opportunities without more help 
than an address. The agency that lacks a 
case work point of view will never take the 
time to learn why some people don’t pick 
up suggestions. Its workers will tend to 
class the shy, the fearful, the cautious, as 
shiftless or lazy. These are sound reasons 
for believing that the public relief agency 
that is guided by a case work point of view 
can be of lasting help to its clients. The 
workers are less impulsive in their decisions 
because they are interested in learning more 
about each family than financial information. 
Staffs with this deeper concept of their work 
realize that each family’s experience with 
relief today vitally influences the pattern of 
their life tomorrow. 


NOW let us examine some of the reasons 
the person not on relief—in other words, the 
tax-payer—may well want the public unem- 
ployment relief agency to be guided by case 
work principles. We all know that money 
for relief purposes is not unlimited. On the 
whole, our citizens are willing that relief 
recipients be kindly treated, but the average 
tax-payer is more anxious that the expendi- 
tures of relief funds be decreased. If both 
things can be done, he is well satisfied but 
there has been a growing conviction in the 
public mind that social workers pamper re- 
lief clients and encourage them to remain on 
the relief rolls. This leads the public to 
believe that a case work point of view is 
opposed to sound relief administration. Is 
the public correct in this assumption ? 
Honesty is certainly a basic essential to 
any organization that operates on good 
business methods. This at least can be found 
in a public agency that has case work lead- 
ership. Of all the various and sundry accu- 
sations brought against case workers during 
the past three years dishonesty is not one. 
The public may assume social workers are 
sentimental and impractical, but their per- 
sonal integrity in handling public monies 
has seldom been attacked. This is really 
quite a remarkable record when one realizes 
the hundreds of millions of dollars social 
workers have distributed since 1930. 
Admittedly—though sometimes grudging- 
ly—social workers have a reputation for 
honesty. But the keynote of most criticisms 
is “ Social workers are inefficient.” “Tax- 
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raised money is squandered needlessly ” is 
the battle-cry. Certainly, efficient procedure 
is desirable and sometimes social agencies 
have made errors of judgment. However, 
perhaps the confusion lies in a different in- 
terpretation of the word efficiency. To many 
people in the community, efficiency means 
producing results with the minimum of effort 
and expense. To people with a background 
of social work, efficiency means producing 
results with the minimum of expense, but 
always with an eye to the human values in- 
volved. Many times this means that a 
business man would advocate one method 
and the relief agency another. About a year 
ago one public agency was notified of a sharp 
budget cut to take effect immediately. This 
was 4:30 P. M. on the 12th of the month. 
Period grocery orders were being stamped 
for mailing the next day. The auditing 
department suggested that the amount lack- 
ing should be divided by the number of 
families and figured that each family would 
receive $2.25 less than usual for the next 
fifteen days. On the other hand, the family 
service department thought of the unfairness 
to the small family who would in many in- 
stances have only two-thirds of their regular 
order. Instead of an arbitrary cut, which 
would have been far simpler mechanically, 
each budget was refigured according to the 
size of the family, so that the deduction was 
made on a percentage basis. Extra work of 
course—the entire staff worked until mid- 
night both nights—but the orders were re- 
ceived by the clients on the 16th, when they 
were due. To the auditing department this 
was inefficiency. But was it in the long run? 
Disgruntled clients did not accuse visitors of 
favoritism. Single persons and couples did 
not fill the waiting rooms demanding supple- 
mentary orders. There was no building up 
of resentment against the agency which 
would later make difficulties. Social workers 
have learned that it is often wise to abandon 
immediate short-cuts for long-time ‘efficiency. 

As this incident illustrates, agencies that 
care about the people they help do not con- 
sider that producing results with the mini- 
mum of effort is the crux of efficiency. Prob- 
ably no group of people work harder and 
with less complaint—for inadequate and 
irregular pay—than do public relief workers. 
They work hard because they are interested 











in what they are doing. Laziness is not a 
charge brought against them and this surely 
is an essential factor in a well-run business 
establishment. 

The public agency that is interested in a 
client’s future life adjustment meets severe 
criticism from many quarters. Workers are 
told by public officials to stick to relief and 
not try any fancy business. Yet, in the long 
run, the agency that stresses the need of 
helping people individually to become self- 
supporting again will save tax funds. Mrs. 
Stevenson and her daughter Agnes will 
serve to illustrate this point. 


In 1922, Mrs. Stevenson was left a widow in a 
small southern town. She had to support her year- 
old daughter and she felt that a large northern 
city would provide more jobs. So she came to X. 
For ten years she clerked in department stores 
and Agnes was boarded in a licensed home. Mrs. 
Stevenson worked hard during this period because 
board money for the child and living expenses for 
herself took every cent of her $18 a week. 

In 1932 she had her appendix removed in an 
emergency operation. In her own words, “ No 
one gave me a chance to get well. After two 
weeks I had to go back to the store, and I just 
couldn't stand being on my feet all day, so I gave 
out.” She literally did retire to her bed, where 
she remained most of the time for the next three 
years. Friends helped at first, then the public 
relief agency began to give food and room rent. 
Agnes soon came home to care for her invalid 
mother. Various doctors could find no physical 
basis for Mrs. Stevenson’s ill-health and yet every 
time she stood up she was overcome with nausea 
and dizziness. 

The family was visited regularly by a series of 
untrained workers who made excellent financial 
plans. One visitor became concerned about Agnes. 
The girl was sixteen by this time and her entire 
life other than school was devoted to her mother. 
This visitor referred the family to a worker with 
professional training who also was employed by 
the public agency and for two years efforts have 
been made to encourage Mrs. Stevenson toward 
self-support. With the help of the visiting nurse, 
who had visited daily for years, Mrs. Stevenson 
was encouraged to sit up, first five minutes a day, 
then ten, and so on. Then she began to comb her 
hair and wash her own face. Slowly, the case 
worker introduced picture magazines—reading had 
been impossible for several years due to dizziness. 
After six months the woman was spending an hour 
a day in a chair by the window. Agnes had not 
been forgotten, but caution was shown in not be- 
coming outwardly too concerned with the daugh- 
ter. However, a nearby church proved acceptable 
to the mother, so Agnes did see a few young 
people. Finally, Mrs. Stevenson listlessly did a 
little housework. Then came the day when she 
disliked Agnes’s selection of shoes for herself and 
went to the corner store to exchange them. Soon 
after that, the case worker was amazed to learn 
that Agnes and her mother had gone on an excur- 
sion with friends. 

Of course, all was not upward progress: One 
time when the rent check was unavoidably delayed 
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because of lack of funds, Mrs. Stevenson had a 
fainting spell and remained in bed three weeks, 
Now, however, Mrs. Stevenson has been certified 
to a WPA sewing project and is considering apply- 
ing for a job at the store where she formerly 
worked. She probably will have set-backs but 
with some further protection she may well be self- 
supporting again—as she has a good work record 
behind her. Agnes has been able to date some and 
bring a few friends home. At this moment she is 
engaged to a boy from the nearby church, of whom 
her mother approves. 

It did take time and effort to make this 
transition from bed to work—but, aside from 
human considerations, isn’t it worth it 
financially to the community? Mrs. Steven- 
son is now only 39. Had she continued to 
be an invalid, the public would have had 
two people to support for twenty or thirty 
years. Agnes wculd have no opportunity 
either to work outside the home or to make 
friends, because her mother demanded her 
constant attention. Individually, the Stev- 
ensons benefited by case work skill, and 
socially and financially the community 
profited. 

So frequently the public is interested and 
anxious to assist the people who are “ worthy 
or deserving of help.” These families are 
often the ones who have the strength and 
determination to carry on alone, if they can 
receive enough financial help to tide them 
over an emergency. The less appealing 
persons who are slowly disintegrating into 
dependence because they cannot stand the 
pressures of unemployment or illness should 
concern all of us. To help restore their 
desire to be self-supporting or at least pre- 
vent their further break-down is a task that 
takes untold patience and an intimate know- 
ledge of when and where to help. Socially, 
it is important that as many men and women 
as possible return to work. A public agency 
that is keenly interested in the personal 
development of each client can contribute 
vitally to this end. 

The future development of our country 
may well be changed if our public relief 
agencies cease to be influenced in their ad- 
ministration by case work principles. Always, 
professional social workers have ‘maintained 
that political affiliation, religion, or race had 
no bearing on a person’s right to financial 
help if he were without resources. This 
principle is fundamental to a democratic 
form of government. Yet today one sees 
seeping into the relief program another 
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philosophy. For instance, a bill for relief 
appropriations recently introduced into one 
state legislature contained this statement: 
“The following information and no other is 
needed to determine an applicant’s eligibility 
for relief—number of persons in family; re- 
sources and pertinent information such as 
political affiliations and religious faith.” It 
takes little imagination to visualize the 
power which can be massed behind any 
political leader if votes can be bought by 
relief money. It is very well to argue that 
an American citizen could not be influenced 
in such a manner—but what if that same 
citizen has no possibility of work and has a 
wife and children to provide for? It is esti- 
mated that one out of every four persons is 
or has been receiving financial assistance 
from a public agency. The possibilities of 
politi maneuvers are far-reaching. It 
should*#e remembered by the thinking per- 
sons in every community that all public 


agencies which have their roots in case work 
philosophy have fought any encroachment 
on a client’s freedom to vote and worship as 
he pleases. 


‘THUS it would seem that both the recip- 


ients of public relief and the contributors to 
the relief funds gain by having an infiltra- 
tion of case work thinking. The client is 
served by a worker who has a real interest 
in his welfare, who individualizes his prob- 
lems, who sees that relief is given fairly and 
thoughtfully, and who musters for him the 
available resources of the community. All 
this aims toward restoring him to the great- 
est possible measure of independence and 
self-support. The tax-payer has in his em- 
ploy an honest, hard-working, efficient staff 
who are highly resistant to political pressure. 
Their chief interest is the same as his own 
—the prevention of human disintegration 
and the rebuilding of self-sustaining families. / 


Individualized Service to Families in the Social Security Program 
Ruth O. Blakeslee 


N the nature of the public assistance pro- 
visions as well as in the title of the Social 
Security Act, it would seem that something 
more than a redistribution of wealth was 
contemplated in its administration. The So- 
cial Security Board has prescribed that 
details relating to contact with individuals 
be under the direction of personnel trained 
and experienced in social case work—with 
decentralization in the process of investiga- 
tion and decision as to eligibility, but cen- 
tralization in fiscal and research procedures. 
In other words, efficiency and economy jus- 
tify mass handling in some aspects of ad- 
ministration, but in dealing with the indi- 
vidual recipient of public assistance the 
emphasis is on specific consideration of each 
individual’s need in relation to the circum- 
stances in which he lives—the basis for 
individualized service to families. 

We have, however, been catapulted into 
the administration of public assistance with- 
out interpretation to or careful preparation 
of the community, ourselves, or the clients 
as to the place of case work in mass treat- 
ment. Inability to define the case work 
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function has long been a source of perplexity 
and now becomes one of acute discomfort. 
In the past few years the application of our 
knowledge has gone through trial by fire 
but conditions have not been conducive to 
objective analysis of the specific methods 
by which we work. Swiftly changing pro- 
gram, unpredictable and inadequate amounts 
of money, and emergency psychology have 
made impossible that stability of operation 
that is essential to integrity of performance. 
Preoccupation with everyday pressures has 
dissipated the energies of the trained staff 
in positions of importance, leaving to the 
rank and file the responsibility for conti- 
nuity and content. These workers have 
brought to their jobs profound interest, 
clean-cut intelligence, and amazing loyalty, 
but we have failed to create the pressures 
within ourselves by which we might analyze, 
identify, and improve the processes by which 
we work. This confusion cannot continue 
in an established program. Without iden- 
tifiable function and defined processes, we 
cannot correlate our activities with those 
essential in safeguarding the use of large 











sums of money, we cannot interpret our 
activities to the community on a basis that 
will justify continued support, and (most 
important) we cannot direct the activities 
of the staff that is in immediate contact 
with the applicant. 


FERN LOWRY has stated that agency 
“function should be considered only in re- 
lation to structure—what the agency is 
equipped to do; and usage—what the client 
is using it for.”* The equipment of the 
public agency lies in the law under which 
it operates, the monies available for its use, 
its staff, and the support it can command 
from the community. First, the law must 
vest the agency with sufficient authority to 
meet the responsibilities with which it is 
charged and meet them with discretionary 
power. Second, the money available must 
be adequate to assure, for the fiscal period, 
(1) regular payments to each individual 
who is eligible for public assistance of an 
amount that, added to his own resources, 
will provide him a content of living that 
is compatible with social standards; and 
(2) a wise investment in administrative 
costs. Third, public support must be ade- 
quate to assure continuity of program. In- 
dividualized service to families may be in 
the last analysis a matter of staff perform- 
ance, but no degree of skill can help in the 
attainment of security by the client if the 
agency’s activities are hampered by undue 
restriction, unsupported by adequate funds, 
or sabotaged by a hostile and aggressive 
community. 

Human beings in trouble need to be dealt 
with by workers who have some under- 
standing of human behavior, who can be 
interested in its causes and effects, and who 
can handle their own prejudices toward it; 
who understand the rudiments of interview- 
ing and investigating social and economic 
data; and who are infinitely patient and re- 
sourceful in helping in the search for in- 
formation, in facilitating use of community 
resources, and in rendering simple services. 
If the interests of the clients are to be pro- 
tected, specialized technical and professional 
help—medical, legal, psychiatric, household 
management (including insurance, property 
management )—must be available; records 





*“ Problems of Therapy in Family Case Work,” 
Social Service Review, June, 1936, p. 195. 
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must be maintained that report with sim- 
plicity, accuracy, and integrity the facts and 
processes bearing on the case, and that will 
stand up under any scrutiny. In addi- 
tion, these records should provide detailed 
material for research and evaluation of 
process. 

Trained and experienced social case work- 
ers have their place in planning, directing, 
supervising, and practice in public assist- 
ance and Social Security. Except in very 
few areas, investigators are not profession- 
ally trained, and it is unlikely that they will 
be. Those who obtain some professional 
education through their own efforts or 
through scholarships and show some degree 
of competence will be pushed into super- 
visory positions; but, if we believe that the 
essential skills of social case work are or 
can become professional skills, we must ac- 
cept the fact that they can be attained only 
through preparation prescribed by accepted 
standards of professional education—not by 
fragmentary episodes or short-cuts, but by 
a complete, well-rounded, graduate expe- 
rience. Untrained investigators under com- 
petent direction have their place in the 
establishment and periodic review of eligi- 
bility, in regular quarterly contacts with 
those for whom such service suffices, in re- 
ferrals to specialized technical services, and 
in careful recording of their work. 

In accepting the place of the untrained 
investigator, however, in relation to indi- 
vidualized service in public welfare, we must 
consider the state agency and its inter- 
relationships with local units. The per- 
sonnel of the state agency should be com- 
petent to initiate, to evaluate, and to support 
the best that can be done within the state, 
even to supplement inadequate staff facili- 
ties in some local units. It should be com- 
petent in family case work, work with 
children, medical social work, psychiatric 
social work, and family economics—and its 
function should be to formulate policies and 
procedures, consult with the local units, di- 
rect or conduct in-service training projects, 
and stimulate research in these several fields 
of case work. Its field staff should be so 
integrated with the state agency’s central 
staff that each local unit would need to have 
routine contacts with only one representa- 
tive of the state agency in order to avail 
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itself of the state agency’s various facilities. 

Where practical, the staff of the local unit 
should represent the same variety of skills 
and an equal degree of competence as does 
the state agency. Since all local units are 
subject to the rules and regulations of the 
state agency, the methods prescribed by 
the state agency should be adaptable for use 
in the simplest communities. Well-equipped 
local units should be allowed a substantial 
degree of freedom in operation in order to 
promote the sound experimentation and 
growth that will enable them to act as 
leaders in improving administration and 
service. Less well-equipped local units will 
need from the state agency frequent con- 
sultation and, in some instances, staff sup- 
plementation in supervision and in case 
work practice itself. 

How can a sound and vital program and 
a progressively developing function be 
assured the local unit? 

Too little thought has been given to the 
professional content of the processes by 
which eligibility for public assistance is es- 
tablished. The applicant is recognized as 
the primary source of information with 
respect to his eligibility: fe must make ap- 
plication, he must explain his own circum- 
stances, and he must indicate the basis on 
which his statements may be substantiated. 
Some active part in substantiating his claim 
must usually be taken by the agency, but a 
thoughtful study of the stimuli that gained 
his participation in such a clearly defined 
process might produce information of im- 
measurable value not only to the adminis- 
tration of assistance but to case work and 
therapy, and might clarify methods of over- 
coming inertia and apathy—those twin 
enemies of individual adjustment. The ele- 
mentary processes have not been given the 
dignity or importance they deserve. With 
competent supervision of practice, record- 
ing, and research, there may develop a basis 
with which to dispel some of the mysteries 
in which our activities have been shrouded 
even from ourselves. The processes by 
which eligibility is established may be satis- 
fying to both worker and supervisor if they 
develop possibilities for creative achievement 
and are seen as having a relationship to 
growth of professional skill. The worker 
can perform with satisfaction in relation to 
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a function that is within his reach; he can 
learn to recognize the need for case work 
treatment and to facilitate the use of case 
work service as supplementing and giving 
content to his own job. 


IN considering what Fern Lowry calls the 
“usage” of the agency by the client, we 
must bear in mind, first, that the individual 
is not a constant being with consistent and 
clearly defined drives and objectives—his 
needs and his feelings about them may 
change at any time; second, he may need 
to submerge himself in a group to escape 
an intolerable sense of personal failure. A 
program with a relatively stable function, 
conditions of eligibility established by law 
and administered under authorities to which 
both worker and recipient of aid are sub- 
ject, may simplify adjustment to the situa- 
tion. The maligned conditions of eligibility 
for public assistance and more or less stand- 
ard processes of administration may afford 
one stable spot in a careening world and 
offer the comfort of group identification, a 
sense that obligations are imposed not on 
the applicant alone or by the decision of 
the particular worker but impersonally and 
objectively by law or regulation. Identifica- 
tion with a group may be the hardest thing 
for the client to accept or it may be a solace 
but, whatever the client’s need, a stable 
agency function will make his situation 
easier to bear. 

Bertha Reynolds has recently said that 
clients prefer public relief because it lacks 
“the subtle taint of exclusion” of the vol- 
untary agency. We can’t be sure of this 
because, after all, the client has had to 
choose between public relief and starvation, 
but there is reason to believe that he may 
accept public assistance more readily be- 
cause he has voted for it, paid taxes toward 
it, or knows someone who has promoted it. 
The need for assistance inevitably has some 
destructive elements to the personality—as 
has any forced facing of a personal inade- 
quacy—and dependency on a public agency 
is perhaps less destructive than dependency 
on an agency to which the client has not 
the same sense of “ belonging.” 

A categorical program has many inade- 


2“ Rethinking Social Case Work, III,” Social 
Work Teday, June, 1938. 
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quacies and imposes some suffering by the 
limitations and authorities to which both 
agency and client are subject. However, 
the conditions of eligibility can be under- 
stood by the applicant, can be substantiated 
for the most part by facts within his own 
life; his eligibility is his own—once estab- 
lished, it continues until his circumstances 
change; he knows who he is in relation to 
the agency and that, because of who he is, 
assistance will continue. He can, therefore, 
achieve a security in his status and work 
out some of his jndividual problems without 
fear of losing it. 

The applicant can maintain some ac- 
tive responsibility for his own situation. 
Granted that he may not be free to refuse 
assistance, because of the urgency of his 
needs and the lack of resources with which 
to meet them, he is still free to use or not 
use case work service and, to a certain ex- 
tent, to determine the degree of responsi- 
bility the investigator and the agency may 
assume for his situation. After producing 
the information that establishes his eligi- 
bility, he can choose whether he will make 
appointments and secure reports for the 
agency on his periodic health examination ; 
whether he will visit his child’s teacher and 
secure school reports; whether he will use 
the medical social worker at the clinic or 
the visiting teacher at the school, or counsel 
with the investigator and the specialized 
services available in the agency. In the last 
analysis, the use the client makes of school 
or clinic information is more important than 
to have that information filed in the record. 
His efforts to obtain it and understand it 
first hand make it more likely that he will 
use it than if it came to him second hand. 
His use of it may not be as expert as that 
of a trained worker, but it may be more 
effective than that of an over-burdened and 
untrained worker or even of a trained 
worker who, because of her relief-giving 
function, has some association with authority 
in the client’s mind. 

The worker must understand the nature 
and effect of his behavior asa representa- 
tive of the agency and mold and guide it 
in relation to specific situations. He needs 
to know the effect on the client of approval, 
negative suggestion, persuasion, even coer- 
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cion and authority. They are present, in 
varying degrees, in every agency contact, 
No scientific standards can be developed to 
measure these forces—the client will always 
be a variable in the situation, and the worker 
will too, but to a less degree if function is 
stable and process clearly defined. 

We have a new respect for economic 
need; as we see it, it has a different rela- 
tionship to adjustment of the personality 
than it seemed to have a decade ago. We 
know that it may be accompanied by emo- 
tional and physical problems, that it may 
be a causal factor, and that its alleviation 
may prove a constructive and positive step 
toward adjustment of more illusive prob- 
lems. We have an increased respect for 
and greater knowledge of the importance of 
self-determination. 


THE administration of public assistance 
can make use of as good case work as is 
available. It can be used on a selective 
basis and developed on a state or local level, 
but if it is to be supported by the commu- 
nity or used by the client it must be good— 
it must demonstrate its own value. 

With supervision, the untrained worker 
can se certain of the skills of social case 
work: he can learn to understand when 
more subtle skills are needed and how to 
facilitate their use; he can accept his own 
activities in terms of the practical limita- 
tions imposed by the pressure of his total 
job and by his status as the giver of assist- 
ance; he can have a real sense of the dig- 
nity and importance of his contribution to 
a truly professional field and feel genuine 
satisfaction in it. 

The public program is not a place for 
day-dreaming. We must limit our func- 
tion to what we can do in individualized 
service to families, and to what we can do 
well. Case work must underlie all the rou- 
tine procedures relating to contact with 
clients, but these routine procedures should 
be so broad in scope as to permit better 
service, at discretion and under competent 
supervision. By our abilities to discipline 
ourselves, by our demonstrated usefulness, 
and by our capacities for growth we may 
achieve a professional stature to which, as 
yet, we have been able only to aspire. 
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Individualized Service to Families in the Private Agency 


Florence Hollis 


NDIVIDUALIZED service to families in 

the private agency to my mind means 
individualization of case work treatment— 
fitting the help given by the agency to the 
need of the client. In 1936 I wrote a paper 
on certain aspects of this subject entitled 
“Environmental or Indirect Treatment as 
Determined by the Client’s Needs.” This 
paper stressed the usefulness of effecting 
environmental change as a way of helping 
people in difficulty. As we look again at 
case work as it appears in private family 
agencies, can we say in 1938 that anything 
has been added to our understanding of in- 
dividualized service to families? Can a 
different paper on this subject be written 
today or must it be simply a restatement 
with new illustrations of the same theme? 

In 1936 we were very close to the spread 
of “therapy” in case work. Everyone 
wanted to be a therapist and there was a 
feeling of apology if one’s skill lay in en- 
vironmental readjustment. In 1936 I was 
concerned about this trend and the theme of 
my paper was an attempt to point out the 
validity and importance of treatment through 
the environment in two major types of 
cases: (1) those in which the maladjustment 
lay primarily in the environment, and (2) 
those where an environmental shift would 
somewhat relieve the situation by bringing 
less pressure to bear on the emotional struc- 
ture, which for one reason or another was 
not amenable to more direct treatment. The 
implication of this paper was that there are 
basically only two kinds of treatment, en- 
vironmental manipulation and a_ rather 
intensive form of direct treatment of the 
emotions called “therapy.” Today I should 
like to stress that, in addition to treatment 
through the environment, there is not only 
one but a number of different ways in which 
one helps a client with his feelings and emo- 
tions. We must still keep in mind the fact 
that the difficulties with which our clients 
come to us may arise out of both external 
social and economic stresses and internal 


*Contained in Differential Approach in Case 
Work Treatment. Family Welfare Ass’n of 
America, 1936, 50 cents. 
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emotional conflicts and strains. Where the 
cause is chiefly or in part external and the 
environment lends itself to helpful change, 
to serve clients skilfully in this area con- 
tinues to be important. Many times, how- 
ever, the ability of the client to accept help 
of this kind depends upon our simultan- 
eously offering him some assistance with the 
feelings in which he finds himself en- 
meshed. Intuitively we have known this for 
a long time, but we have not always con- 
sciously set ourselves the task of understand- 
ing the less severe emotional disorders for 
which case work can offer skilled help. We 
have been content here with generalities: 
the client seemed upset so we listened or 
encouraged or explained—but why and 
how? We are only beginning to take 
seriously and become articulate in this im- 
portant area of our work. 

I should like to stress again here the 
importance of the psychoanalytic contribu- 
tion to our understanding and treatment 
skill. We are a people of fads and case 
workers are sometimes victims of the com- 
mon trend. A very intensive form of treat- 
ment derived from though never identical 
with psychoanalysis catches the enthusiasm 
of some people one year and may be dis- 
credited by them the next. There is now a 
tendency in some places to consider the 
contribution of analysis a thing of the past. 
One picks up such comments as these: “a 
help in diagnosis but nothing more”; “ We 
were just trying to be pseudo-analysts and 
that phase is over”; “ It teaches us what to 
keep out of, but of course it has little con- 
tribution to make in terms of treatment.” 
On the contrary, I believe that our use of 
the analytic contribution in both under- 
standing and helping is greater today than 
it ever was before. It has become diffused 
in all our thinking and is a very necessary 
element in the training of every case worker. 
This is because we are learning more and 
more ways of applying our understanding 
of the individual, are using analytic theory 
with more caution and discrimination, and 
are growing more skilful in handling the 
feelings and emotions within limited areas. 
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Much of this we have done intuitively and 
unconsciously for a long time but it is only 
as our skills become conscious that we can 
use them most effectively, improve them, 
and teach them to newcomers in the pro- 
fession. 

The theme I want to discuss with you 
today then is this: It is not enough, in in- 
dividualizing our services to families, to 
distinguish and treat the interacting internal 
and external needs; we must also see the 
gradation of internal need, we must bring 
skilful help within limited areas of feeling 
and emotion to the personality undergoing 
stress and strain in the process of readjust- 
ing itself to internal and external pressures. 
For instance, we often give useful service in 
helping a man find a job, but it is important 
also to relieve the feelings of anger or fear 
that may block him from securing work even 
though he is free of severe emotional illness. 
This kind of help often goes hand in hand 
with environmental changes. The success 
of one may be dependent on the skilfulness 
of the other. In demonstrating this point, I 
shall use two case situations, one in which 
treatment of the environment accompanied 
the help given through interviews, and one 
in which only help with the emotions was 
given. The first case, that of Mr. S, is one 
of those discussed in my paper on environ- 
mental treatment.? As pointed out in that 
paper, shifts in external pressures at stra- 
tegic points proved beneficial to the client’s 
total situation, bringing about marked 
changes in his emotional state. This case is 
being used again because later study reveals 
that treatment was not confined to a shift- 
ing of the environment and that credit for 
the improvement must be given not alone to 
this factor but also to the treatment of the 
emotions that accompanied it. A quotation 
from the earlier paper will serve to describe 
the situation as seen at that time: 


Mr. S was referred to the family agency because 
he was creating disturbances in the waiting rooms 
of the public relief office. When employed as a 
clerk on work relief he would pose as a visitor, 
make his way into the inner recesses of district 
offices, examine the working conditions of the 
clerical staff and then present a protest backed by 
his co-workers against any conditions he considered 
poor. 

His approach to the case worker on the first 
interview was very belligerent. As soon as he was 


* Ibid., p. 22. 
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seated he leaned forward aggressively and said he 
supposed he needn’t expect anything from this 
office. It was no doubt another buck-passing 
scheme. However, the worker would soon find he 
was not the kind to stand for that sort of thing. 
Early in the interview, the case worker indicated 
her willingness to consider supplementing his in- 
come as soon as a budget statement could be 
secured from the public agency, but Mr. S con- 
tinued to act as though she were antagonistic to 
him. He shouted and banged on the desk as he 
told her he was a red hot radical and would get 
what he wanted. If he were evicted he’d move 
right into her office. 

There was no doubt but what Mr. S was a very 
upset individual. Actually he had been well treated 
by the public agency in the past and in this inter- 
view the case worker had given him no cause for 
anger. The fact that he reacted so violently to 
conditions which many accept philosophically 
would lead one to believe that there was an inner 
lack of emotional balance that preceded his unem- 
ployment. Mr. S was the sort of person who 
could not bear the slightest frustration without 
wanting to “ bite someone’s head off.” He was so 
afraid of losing everything that he girded himself 
for battle at the slightest provocation. 

But there is another side to the picture. Until 
his unemployment Mr. S had an excellent work 
record and there was little evidence of other mal- 
adjustment in his adult life. Furthermore, even 
under strain he often acted very sensibly. While 
posing as a visitor to examine the working condi- 
tions of his fellow relief workers may have served 
the purpose of annoying the agency, it was never- 
theless a useful and constructive way in which to 
work out his anger in that he actually was bring- 
ing about improvements. Furthermore, when Mr. S 
was working—even on relief—his aggressiveness 
became much less marked in contrast to his pug- 
nacity while entirely unemployed. It would seem 
then that, while his inner balance was not very 
secure, nevertheless the precipitating and principal 
cause of his upset state of mind might well be the 
financial hardships he suffered as a result of his 
unemployment. Perhaps he could carry on with 
his inner instability if he were not thrown into 
turmoil by material deprivation. 

This hypothesis has actually been borne out by 
our later observations of Mr. S’s behavior while 
on WPA. He now earns $103 a month as a gov- 
ernment inspector. During his infrequent inter- 
views with the case worker he talks mostly about 
his work. He is putting in a good deal of over- 
time but doesn’t mind it because he is hoping to 
be taken on the regular pay-roll. He enjoys 
checking up on some of the “big shots” and tells 
with zest of his methods in tracing fraudulent 
transactions. With the removal of the external 
cause of Mr. S’s difficulty—unemployment and 
financial need—even a skilled observer would find 
little evidence of his previous disturbing emotional 
tension. 


Two years later the results of this case 
still hold. 


In March, 1937, the WPA project on which this 
client was working closed down. Having received 
advance notice of this Mr. S left two weeks 
before the general lay-off and established himself 
in his own office as a public accountant and tax 
counselor. During the next seven months he made 
enough to pay a year’s back rent and buy 
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worth of office furniture in addition to caring for 
his family without help. Last December, as a 
result of the general depression, his income had 
been reduced to $35 a month. At this point he 
stopped in to see the case worker to inquire as to 
whether he should apply to her for relief or to the 
City Office. 

The case worker comments: “In this contact 
Mr. S seemed so completely sure of himself and 
his ability to support his family, so normal in his 
reaction to the temporary business set-back and its 
effect on him, that we felt his own suggestion of 
the City Relief as a possible resource during this 
period was the best one to follow out. It seemed 
to us that Mr. S had reached the point where he 
should no longer be made an exception but where 
he could fit in with the general group.” 


In carefully rereading this record it no 
longer seems, as it did earlier, that entire 
credit for the case worker’s part in Mr. S’s 
emotional readjustment can be assigned to 
the giving of relief and its effect on Mr. S’s 
emotional adjustment and to the benefit of 
the WPA assignment. At the same time 
that he was benefiting by these two environ- 
mental changes, Mr. S was receiving an- 
other kind of help from the case worker. 
Between December, 1935, when he first 
came to the case worker and October, 1936, 
when the contact substantially ended, there 
occurred a number of interviews (twelve, to 
be exact) between the client and the case 
worker. In the last of these the record 
reads: 


Leaning forward toward us, Mr. S said he 
wanted to thank us for all we had done for his 
family. He again hesitated, then said he thought 
he had a different idea of social workers than he 
had when he came over here last fall. He had 
never received such treatment before, had never 
had anyone who seemed to understand what all 
these things meant to him. He sat thinking for a 
few minutes and then said quietly and very ear- 
nestly, “ You know it wasn’t only that I needed 
relief when I came in here last fall—I was getting 
to be pretty badly off mentally. I was just sunk 
in despair and couldn’t seem to see any way out.” 
A short pause. “ You know, Miss F, I’d begun to 
think of jumping from bridges. They haunted me. 
There didn’t seem to be any solution. I didn’t see 
how I could go on. I knew then, as I know now, 
that there were going to be some thousands of 
people who were never going to get back to work 
after the depression. I thought I was going to be 
one of those thousands and didn’t see how I could 
face it.’ He said it certainly had helped to get 
some of these things off his chest. Now he can 
fight and get along by himself. . . . He feels a 
lot better. He again expressed appreciation for 
the help he had received, and left. 


It seems clear from this that something 
happened in the interviews themselves which 
was of direct help to Mr. S emotionally. 
Study of the record brings these to light. In 
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the first interview we see Mr. S berating the 
worker. Though she stood ready to help 
him financially, he assumed she was an 
enemy. He shouted at her, denounced the 
agency, told how much he had been able to 
accomplish by Union activities, belittled her 
because he assumed she was a member of 
the A.A.S.W., an organization to his mind 
ineffective in comparison with the Guild of 
which he was a member, pitied her for hav- 
ing a salary smaller than his (his assump- 
tion), was condescending in letting her in 
on some secrets about socialized medicine. 
The whole interview was an attempt to 
belittle the worker and to deny Mr. S’s own 
feeling of frustration and impotence at 
having to take help from the case worker. 
What did the worker do about it? Three 
things. First, by her attitude and words 
she encouraged him to express his feelings 
as fully as possible; second, because she 
understood something of what the man was 
going through she had little need to retaliate 
and give Mr. S a real reason for anger. 
Instead, by her acceptance of his anger she 
reduced his neurotic fear of counter-attack. 
Third, she also refrained from excessive 
giving or sympathy which in this instance 
would have increased the client’s fear even 
though he appeared to be demanding it, be- 
cause it would have emphasized his depend- 
ent position. The client profited then by a 
release of pent-up feeling for which he was 
not made to pay, either in retaliation or in- 
creased dependency. 

In the next interview we see the other 
side of the picture. After a discussion of 
the budget which was held to a realistic 
basis, the record reads: 


He paused for a few minutes and then burst out 
that he was living in an awful hole. The house 
had been condemned by a social worker, a nurse, 
and a doctor. He choked, his eyes filled with tears, 
and he jumped up and ran to the window, tears 
running down his face. The case worker remained 
quiet. He came back to his desk, picked up his 
hat, murmuring as he did so that he was sorry to 
have bothered the worker. . . . He walked toward 
the door and was on the point of going out. The 
case worker did not rise from her chair but said, 
“ Suppose we talk about it a little bit more, Mr. S 
I’m sure it’s not all right or you wouldn’t be so 
upset about it. Suppose you talk some more about 
it.” He returned to his chair and sat down. 

Mr. S then went on to describe “the dump” he 
was living in and his despair at being unable to 
provide anything better for his children. From 
this he went on to his worry about the future. He 
has tried to get various jobs. There was one job 
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that he lied about. He is really 38 years old. In 
order to get this job he knew that he would have 
to be under 35 so he had lied and stated his age 
as 35. He had been told that his examination for 
the job was all right but that he was too old. . . . 
Looking up with tears in his eyes, he asked if the 
worker could imagine that, too old to work at 35. 
Again he was on the verge of tears. Sometimes 
he is afraid he is becoming psychopathic. The 
worker sensed fear in his voice but made no 
comment. He hesitated just a minute and then 
plunged into a discussion of what it was that made 
men too old to work at 35. It’s the system. He 
talked at some length about capitalism, labor, and 
Communism. 

From here Mr. S went into a long story about 
arguments he had had with the priest about Com- 
munism in which he considered himself to have 
held the stronger position. As he left he 
turned to the worker and said he was sorry he had 
acted the way he did last week. She replied that 
it was all right, he could say what he pleased here, 
she realized these things piled up in a person and 
it was all right to spill them out when he talked 
with her. . . . As he walked down the corridor 
he turned and, smiling in rather a sheepish man- 
ner, said that he felt as though he had been to 
confession. 


On the tentative assumption that Mr. S 
was a person who could carry on without 
help, the worker did not in this interview 
attempt to have him go further into his fears 
but rather fell in with his own tendency to 
meet them by counter-attack. This was 
what Mr. S did in effect when he left his 
fear about unemployment to attack the social 
system again through his talk of Com- 
munism and his superiority to the priest. 
Just as a major errer in the first interview 
would have been retaliation, so here a major 
error would have been reassurance. It was 
true that his house was inferior and that he 
was frightened and that it is hard for men 
of his age to get work. The worker could 
help him more by facing these things with 
him, herself unafraid in the presence of this 
harsh reality, than by denying its existence 
and asking him to forget about it. Instead 
she offered real and concrete help in two 
places—she suggested that he could have 
more money for rent if he wanted to find 
another house and she helped in working 
through a plan to secure a dental plate in 
order to remove one of the elements in Mr. 
S's looking and feeling so old. 

Most of what has been presented so far 
has shown the case worker encouraging Mr. 
S to give expression to frightening, paralyz- 
ing, and futile, hostile trends in his person- 
ality. While it is necessary to be able to 
allow expression of these and to bear them, 


it is also important that support be given to 
the stronger part of the personality which is 
attempting to meet reality and wrest a satis- 
factory life from it. There are many places 
in this record where this was done. First, 
in the handling of relief, though agency 
regulations were used as a guide, Mr. § 
participated in working out the budget and 
was given a choice between cash relief and 
a grocery order. He planned on what day 
the coal should be delivered. Details of the 
plan were discussed in a business-like man- 
ner, questions encouraged and answered. 
Second, many of the interviews consisted 
wholly of political discussions and details of 
the client’s experiences at work. In these 
Mr. S was asserting himself as an individual 
whose opinions were worth listening to and 
who was leading an interesting and produc- 
tive work life. Third, silent support and 
occasional active encouragement were given 
the client’s plans for eventual self-support in 
an independent business. These three 
things seem to me to be exceedingly im- 
portant. We are sometimes so concerned 
with the sick side of a personality that we 
fail to recognize the value of strengthening 
the well side. We sometimes close the case 
with the comment that the client does not 
want to do anything about his problems, 
when actually he is striving to meet them 
in reality. We sometimes even increase the 
regressive trends by encouraging the client 
to dwell on them. On the other hand case 
workers are busy people. We often are un- 
willing to take time to listen to a person 
expound his political theories and sometimes 
it is right that we should not do so. In cer- 
tain situations such talk may serve only to 
pass the time or may represent definite re- 
sistance on the part of either the worker or 
the client to facing more pressing problems. 
In this instance, however, it served the pur- 
pose of building up a person's self-confi- 
dence, of helping him to feel himself a man 
and to combat his fears of inferiority. It is 
important therefore that the case worker 
took time to listen. Likewise’ in plans for 
future independence: in an uncertain world 
to give up the safety of a WPA job is a real 
venture. A man may have to live through 
it in words first, gaining courage by talking 
to someene who is not afraid to have him 
try it and who also does not urge his 
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venturing before he himself has courage 
enough to do so. 

We can say then that Mr. S was helped 
not only by the environmental changes that 
were brought about but also by the treat- 
ment of his inner feelings about his predica- 
ment. The worker encouraged the expres- 
sion of his aggression and fear and she 
strengthened his returning self-confidence 
and ability to meet life realistically as well 
as actively. 


LET us turn now to a very different sort of 
situation. The private family agency today 
is called upon to help many families who 
have never been on relief and who are ask- 
ing for some kind of consultation on per- 
sonal problems. This may range all the 
way from intensive long-time treatment of 
emotional disturbance to very brief contacts 
centering around a particular episode in a 
person’s life. It is highly important for the 
case worker to be discriminating about the 
kind of help needed and to be able to operate 
effectively in this area of fairly surface but 
nevertheless meaningful emotional readjust- 
ment. Many of these contacts are brief and, 
if our interest is centered on more thorough- 
going and fundamental types of readjust- 
ment, we are apt to overlook the value a 
client may derive from even a brief contact 
where the case worker has been alert in giv- 
ing what help she can within these limits. 


Mrs. F, a woman of 52, came to the family 
agency after reading in the newspaper of the con- 
sultation services offered. She was concerned 
about her handling of the problems of her two 
daughters. The older, Maude, was her own child, 
while 16-year-old Katherine, two years Maude’s 
junior, was adopted when Mrs. F learned that she 
would be unable to have more children. Although 
Katherine was very intimately a part of the family, 
she had early been told what facts were known 
about her real parentage. 

The first interview with Mrs. F developed some- 
what as follows: Her older girl, Maude, is very 
intelligent. She is active in everything, out-going, 
and sure of herself. She is popular at school, in 
fact president of her class. However, she is so 
busy with these things that she does not spend as 
much time as she should on her studies, especially 
typing. If she doesn’t do well in this she will not 
be able to get a position upon graduation. How- 
ever, she will probably come through with flying 
colors—as she always does without half trying. 
Katherine, on the other hand, is shy and retiring, 
has no boy friends, sits at home and reads. The 
girls do not get on well together. Maude is now 
dating a lot and sometimes stays out until 1:00 in 
the morning. Mrs. F doesn’t know whether she 
ought to be expecting her in earlier than this. She 
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has set 1:00 as the dead line but her husband 
thinks it should be 12:00. 

There followed some illustrations of her han- 
dling of the girls that seemed to indicate a fairly 
good relationship between mother and children and 
fairly wise handling of them by her. After this 
she said that things were not as bad now as they 
were a little while ago. . . . Maybe the worst of 
her troubles are over. .. . Then ... Katherine 
is like herself. She has an inferiority complex. 
. . . With the worker’s help Mrs. F went on to tell 
of her own feelings of inferiority, relating this 
back to the fact that her parents, though respect- 
able, were poor. She didn’t feel she could entertain 
at home as she was ashamed of the house. There 
was a tendency to blame her mother for not mak- 
ing the home more inviting. She was shy and 
lonely. That is why she now wants to make every 
effort to keep herself up and her home a pleasant 
place for the children to entertain in. 

At the end of this interview the case worker 
made the following statement: “From what you 
have told me it seems that, in spite of your feeling 
about it, you have done a pretty good job with your 
family. As you say it looks as if the girls are 
through the worst of the adolescent period. Both 
of them seem to be getting satisfaction from their 
own activities. You say they share their experi- 
ences with you pretty fully and that often your 
differences are cleared up in a good laugh. You 
are right to expect them to have certain duties in 
the house and to observe the rules you set about 
coming in. As far as I can see now the trouble 
isn’t what you are doing but the expense to your- 
self and the expenditure of so much energy in the 
doing and worrying about whether it is right or 
not. I think perhaps if you wish to continue with 
a weekly interview we might be able to get at why 
you worry so constantly about doing the right 
thing. Obviously you are pretty much disturbed 
or you wouldn’t have made the effort to come to 
me in the first place.” Mrs. F agreed that this 
was true and that doing the things she felt were 
right cost her an immense expenditure of effort. 
An appointment was made for the following week. 


In addition to exploring the problem, the 
worker in this interview took two steps in 
treatment—she reassured Mrs. F on the 
handling of her children which in reality was 
good, and she pointed out the anxiety which 
seemed out of proportion to the actual sit- 
uation. This not only clarified the problem 
but also helped to lessen the anxiety relating 
to the children which in turn might make it 
possible for the client to feel greater freedom 
and comfort in dealing with them. This re- 
assurance could only be given because in 
reality Mrs. F was carrying on well in this 
area. Such a statement would of course not 
remove all the anxiety but it might alleviate 
it. In subsequent exploratory interviews 
Mrs. F went somewhat more deeply into her 
problem. 

It developed that her concern over Maude and 


Katherine was rooted in feelings of her own child- 
hood when she had been intensely jealous of an 
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older sister, who she thought was more clever than 
she. In Katherine she saw herself, the inferior 
child, and toward Maude she carried the hatred 
originally belonging to her own earlier rival. But 
Maude was her daughter and her unconscious hos- 
tility gave rise to anxiety over the girl’s welfare 
and her own treatment of the child. Hence, she 
felt she was depriving and unfair when she set up 
reasonable regulations, and she continually felt 
that harm might come to her daughter. 

As she talked on Mrs. F showed also a great 
deal of hatred toward her own mother which again 
increased her anxiety to be a good mother to her 
own children. As she spoke of her marriage she 
told of being retarded sexually and uninterested in 
this side of life in the early years of her marriage. 
However, due to her husband’s kindness, she was 
now living a fuller sexual life than ever before. 
. . . But, she went on to say, she is now in meno- 
pause. Many women have nervous breakdowns at 
this time of life. Her mother was very nervous— 
she fears this for herself. 

We seem to have in Mrs. F, under the 
dual pressure of the emotions incidental to 
menopause and the adolescence of her 
daughters, a re-activation of earlier hostility 
toward her sister and mother and the re- 
sulting symptoms of anxiety—feelings of 
inferiority, uncertainty in the handling of 
her children, over-solicitude for their wel- 
fare, and general nervousness. We must 
remember that because the menopause ends 
the reproductive period for woman it has 
important psychic implications. It is a 
common though false notion that accom- 
panying the loss of the reproductive power 
is a diminution of sexual enjoyment and 
attractiveness. Unconsciously the woman 
fears a return to the sexual inadequacy of 
early childhood when (also unconsciously ) 
she felt herself at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with her mother and was jealous of her. 
Hence, the aggressive wishes toward the 
mother of the oedipus period are rearoused, 
accompanied by the characteristic resultant 
fear and anxiety. In contrast, the adol- 
escence of one’s daughters signifies their 
coming to fertility and full sexual life. 
Rivalry toward them is intensified at this 
period—especially so when it coincides with 
a woman’s own fear of decline in sexual 
power. 

On the other hand, Mrs. F was a woman 
who had in her earlier life come somewhat 
successfully to grips with these same under- 
lying feelings. Her relationship with her 
children seemed on the whole good, her 
handling of them wise. Her marriage had 


been reasonablv successful. At the age of 


52 she was a pleasant, intelligent, well- 
groomed, externally well-adjusted person. 
All this might have been accomplished at 
cost to herself but nevertheless it was evi- 
dence of considerable stability. The pres- 
sures she was now feeling—the onset of 
menopause with its accompanying emotions, 
and the newness of her daughters’ adol- 
escence—would inevitably be removed as 
time passed, though they might leave a 
lasting mark on the personalities of both 
Mrs. F and her daughters if their present 
effects went untreated. It is exceedingly 
important in prognosis to give full weight to 
evidences of past stability in a client’s life, 
to the strengths of personality as well as the 
weaknesses shown in their present adjust- 
ment and to the degree and nature of new 
strains to which they are reacting. 

The case worker’s thinking in view of 


’ these factors was that in a short contact of 


several months the client might be relieved 
of enough pressure to be substantially 
helped. Her earlier rivalry with her sister 
and hostility to her mother were close to the 
surface. It was thought that she might 
experience relief after being able to explode 
some of these feelings without disapproval 
from the case worker and to gain insight into 
her transference of feeling from this earlier 
situation to her present relationship with 
her daughters. Furthermore, if she could 
reveal the fears associated in her mind with 
menopause—illness and decreasing sexual 
power—she might find reassurance in the 
knowledge that there was no realistic basis 
for these fears. This in turn might have 
allowed the rearoused hostility to her mother 
to subside. In the following interviews, 
Mrs. F made considerable progress in under- 
standing her feelings towards her daughters. 
She was able to recognize some of the 
sources of her attitudes toward them—her 
hostility to Maude and her identification of 
Katherine with herself. She also talked 
further about menopause, deriving some 
benefit from expressing her fears and from 
the case worker’s reassurance. ‘At the end 
of the fourth interview, one in which she 
went deeper into her feelings toward her 
sister, Mrs. F withdrew from treatment. 
Evidently her discomfort at the present was 
not sufficient to furnish the motive force for 
deeper exploration of her feelings. 
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Does Mrs. F’s early withdrawal from 
treatment mean that this contact was of 
little avail? Was it worth while, or was the 
worker wasting her time because no funda- 
mental changes were brought about? The 
answer to this is clearly that Mrs. F was 
substantially helped. From the facts of the 
record, it is evident that several important 
steps were taken even in this brief and 
seemingly superficial contact. First, there 
was release of pent-up feeling concerning 
Maude, Katherine, her sister, and her 
mother. Second, Mrs. F gained comfort 
from the case worker’s recognition of the 
wisdom of her handling of the girls and re- 
assurance to counterbalance her own uncer- 
tainty in continuing this. Third, Mrs. F 
gained a measure of insight into her feelings 
about the girls, recognizing some of these 
as a carry-over from her own earlier life 
situation. Even within the span of this 
short contact, there was definite evidence of 
her being able to put this understanding into 
action. Fourth, while only a beginning was 
made in the direction of combating Mrs. F’s 
fear of a nervous breakdown, at least she 
was able to put this fear into words to a 
person who, while she understood the feel- 
ing, did not believe it had a foundation in 
reality. The very expression of such 
anxiety—bringing it to the clear light of day 
—often tends to decrease it. Fifth, through 
experiencing a sample of help of this kind, 
the way was opened for Mrs. F to return to 
the agency if later the pressures became so 
great that she could not carry them alone. 
With this much help, Mrs. F was better 
equipped to carry on her family relationships 
more effectively and with less anxiety. Re- 
lieved of this pressure, she may be able to 
combat the inner turmoil reactivated by 
menopause and the adolescence of her 
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daughters, thus carrying herself safely over 
a period of crisis both in her own life and in 
that of her daughters. 


W HAT contribution does a study of these 
two cases make to the subject of individual- 
ization of case work treatment? I hope 
that it throws light on an area of case work 
that has recently received too little atten- 
tion. This is the area of alleviation of 
emotional distress by the treatment of feel- 
ings that lie near the surface of the person- 
ality and yield to less profound treatment— 
though their roots may be deep and they 
may cause great distress and serious handi- 
cap to the client. Mr. S and Mrs. F both 
received help that was neither environmental 
manipulation nor an intensive form of 
therapy. Mr. S found relief in expressing 
troublesome feelings, in having someone to 
lean on when he was frightened. His con- 
fidence in himself was strengthened by the 
worker’s interest in his ideas and quiet en- 
couragement of his efforts at self-help. Mrs. 
F also released feelings—not only those re- 
sulting from the present situation but pre- 
viously hidden ones stirred up by her 
current experiences; she was reassured by 
the worker, and gained a measure of insight 
into her feelings that enabled her to handle 
her life more nearly adequately. 

None of these things just happened. It is 
not just that the worker was a good listener 
and interested in people. They are the result 
of quick and trained understanding of per- 
sonality, aided by practiced and disciplined 
treatment skills. We must record carefully, 
study thoughtfully, and evaluate critically 
such contacts as these if we are to bring our 
skills in this area of treatment of the per- 
sonality to the level of conscious and 
responsible use. 
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Case Work as a Private Venture 
Lee R. Steiner 


N the News Letter of the American Asso- 

ciation of Psychiatric Social Workers’, 
I described the philosophy that led to hang- 
ing out a shingle in social case work, the 
details of the start of the venture, the prob- 
lems encountered in setting up the practice, 
and some of the conclusions arising out of 
the experiment. I shall, therefore, discuss 
here only the more technical aspects—the 
sources of referral, the scope of the case 
work undertaken, and the indications for 
further study. 

Briefly, The Advisory Service was an 
experiment in offering social case work on 
a fee basis. It was located in an office build- 
ing for professional people, and set up in 
the same way as any private office for pro- 
fessional consultation. It had no staff for 
consultation on other types of problems 
(such as medical or legal, and so on) be- 
cause I felt that, if the experiment were to 
test the function and value of social case 
work as an independent venture, it must 
operate as such, referring individuals under 
care for consultation as needed to other con- 
sultants’ private offices. 


THE REGULATION OF FEES was de- 
termined purely through trial and error— 
there was no precedent for this type of 
financing for social work. Psychiatric case 
workers had accepted some occasional work 
on a fee basis—at the usual rate of $5 to $10 
an hour, or a stated monthly or weekly sum 
for a case. No one, however, had set up a 
practice on this basis. A committee of the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers had been trying to determine some 
standards for fees, but no conclusions had 
been reached. I decided at the start to 
charge at this $5 to $10 an hour rate, with 
variations according to the  individual’s 
financial status. But the schedule became 
more and more flexible as it became appar- 
ent that many people were not able to pay 
even the lower rate for a single consultation 
and that for long-time cases involving much 
work outside the office it would be easier to 


*“Hanging Out a Shingle,” News Letter, 
A.A.P.S.W., Winter, 1936. 


set a weekly or monthly fee rather than to 
try to figure a bill in terms of hours. 

The social worker encounters most of the 
resistances and involvements regarding 
money that the analyst encounters, plus 
some additional ones peculiar to social 
work. It was very difficult at times, for 
example, to explain to a parent why an office 
interview need cost much less than the serv- 
ice of trying to find a suitable school for a 
child or of arranging an adequate vocational 
plan for a retarded adolescent. It was 
found advisable to ask for a retainer’s fee 
in advance for this type of adjustment to 
avoid the embarrassment of arguing over the 
size of the bill. I experienced some initial 
difficulty with my feelings about discussing 
fees with clients, so evaded such discussions 
by sending monthly bills. I soon learned, 
however, that the only feasible method of 
procedure was to discuss money very frankly 
in the initial interview to avoid situations 
like that with the woman who wrote: “I 
was shocked to receive your bill of $25 tu 
date. I cannot see that anything has been 
accomplished other than the relief I got 
from talking about my problem to you. 
However, I cannot see that it will do me any 
good to get things off my chest if I have to 
go to the poorhouse to pay you.” (Her 
income had recently been reduced to $350 a 
month. ) 


INTAKE developed, likewise, through trial 
and error. The Advisory Service had few 
ideas, when it was conceived, as to where it 
would eventually find its greatest useful- 
ness. It sent out many feelers and allowed 
the practice to function where there seemed 
to be a need for it. 

One of the first and most fortunate con- 
tacts was with a group of professional people 
who were setting up a Consultation Service 
in connection with the program of a society 
for mental hygiene. It was the experience 
of that organization that the individual of 
moderate means does not receive the same 
caliber of service in the office of a private 
psychiatrist as does the patient in a clinic, 
because he cannot afford to pay for the serv- 
ices of various other specialists if he needs 
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them. To test the need for a complete con- 
sultation service, a psychiatrist, an analyst, 
a neurologist, a psychologist, and the social 
worker in The Advisory Service formed a 
clinic group, charged $10 for an initial diag- 
nostic fee, then assigned the case at $2 an 
hour to whichever member of the group 
seemed best able to handle it. Those cases 
requiring social manipulation or treatment 
interviews on a conscious level were assigned 
to the social worker. The experiment did 
not last long. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation did not regard it with favor because 
of the low fee, took issue with it as “ adver- 
tising’’ because it had been announced on 
one of the mental hygiene society’s radio 
broadcasts, and forced the medical men in 
the group to withdraw. The Consultation 
Service did function long enough, however, 
to demonstrate that it would have become 
very popular; that many people are eager 
for professional help regarding their per- 
sonal problems on a moderate fee basis. It 
afforded The Advisory Service an oppor- 
tunity to clarify with a group of people from 
allied professions the sphere in which a 
social worker in private practice might 
function. 

It had seemed to me, in planning the 
media for initial operation, that pediatricians 
should have the greatest need for the serv- 
ices of a social worker, but this did not 
prove to be the case. Most of the pedia- 
tricians were themselves doing a great deal 
of work with behavior problem children, 
were even making their own investigations 
regarding schools, camps, and so on, and 
when it seemed necessary to make observa- 
tions in the home they sent out their own 
nurses. Several pediatricians admitted 
frankly that they referred to psychiatrists 
only the most difficult of the behavior prob- 
lem children; that they had many children 
in their offices whose problems were more 
emotional than physical, but that referring 
these cases to a social worker would rob 
them of an important part of their income. 
Whereas in clinic practice they were accus- 
tomed to turn such cases over to the social 
worker, in private practice they preferred to 
keep them. Only two cases were referred 
to The Advisory Service by pediatricians— 
both children of gross mental retardation 
whose parents could not afford a private 
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school fee. Facilities for private care for 
the mentally retarded of the moderate in- 
come group seem to be woefully deficient: a 
good school charges about $100 a month and 
there is little available between care at that 
figure and care at the state schools. It was 
demonstrated to the physician that, even 
with these children, a social worker could 
effect an adjustment. I arranged for a 
graduate student to tutor one child in a 
neighborhood house for two hours a day at 
$35 a month; for the rest of the day the 
staff there assisted the child in whatever 
activities seemed suited to his needs. The 
parents were delighted with the arrange- 
ment, but the pediatrician was annoyed be- 
cause the parents did not return to him. In 
a clinic set-up there would probably have 
been none of this resentment. Nor can one 
say that this response is typical of pedia- 
tricians. It is true, however, that the social 
worker in private practice finds herself in 
competition with the allied professions in a 
way she never experiences in an agency set- 
up. Unfortunately, the need to collect fees 
is still one of the major worries of the medi- 
cal profession and its members could prob- 
ably not be expected to look with favor on 
a practice that would deprive them of part 
of their income. It is unfortunate that this 
particular family did not choose to return to 
the pediatrician because it would have af- 
forded an excellent opportunity to demon- 
strate how a social worker and a physician— 
both in private practice—might work to- 
gether for the better adjustment of a child. 
Few cases came from other physicians: 


One was a request to find a boarding home for 
a woman whom the social worker was not allowed 
to interview and about whom she was given no 
information. The physician making the referral 
had had contact with social workers in clinics for 
many years and should have had a better realiza- 
tion of their function. The case was refused with 
the explanation that The Advisory Service was an 
attempt to find out where social work is needed in 
private practice, that his request was not for case 
work service and the case, therefore, could not be 
accepted. 

Another was the case of a paranoid woman who, 
the family physician thought, should have social 
supervision because she was an unsuitable guardian 
for her child. It was his hope that the child could 
eventually be removed. One home visit was made; 
it was found that the husband had not been con- 
sulted; he refused not only to pay the bill, but even 
to interview the social worker. 


Some outstanding attorneys I got in touch 
with were very much interested in The Ad- 
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visory Service and discussed freely the handi- 
caps to their making referrals. The cases in 
their offices which might need consultation on 
personal problems would be those of domestic 
difficulty, wayward persons, and troublesome 
adults who are probably paranoid and want- 
ing to sue everyone for imaginary offenses. 
The first group usually find their way to 
divorce attorneys, the most reputable of 
whom pride themselves on their ability to 
make the personal adjustments necessary 
to prevent divorces and some of whom have 
been sufficiently interested to have studied 
psychiatry. Attorneys handling criminal 
cases said that their clients seem to want to 
terminate their contact with the lawyer as 
soon as possible; occasionally he can effect 
a referral to a psychiatrist, but more often 
he never hears from the family after the 
trial. The last group (those in emotional 
distress) do not consider themselves in need 
of personal help and would only be further 
antagonized if a referral were suggested. 

The Juvenile Court presented a different 
picture. The staff felt a need for a place to 
refer delinquents who should have further 
social supervision but whose families resent 
the visits of the probation officers. The di- 
rector felt that if The Advisory Service 
were incorporated on a non-profit basis he 
could make many referrals. However, he 
had worked very hard to defeat personal 
patronage in the way of referrals that had 
at one time flourished in the court and he 
felt that he might be suspected of the same 
offense if he were to make referrals to a 
private practice. As an experiment, how- 
ever, he referred two individuals who said 
that they preferred to terminate their con- 
tact there and have private consultation. 
One was a woman of 35 who came to de- 
mand that her children be removed from 
their father’s custody. When it became ap- 
parent to her that The Advisory Service 
would conduct the same type of study as 
suggested by the court, she did not return. 
The other was a defective boy who had 
been reported by the neighbors because of 
his destructiveness. The mother was a high- 
strung person who needed help in handling 
the child. She came to the office twice, then 
preferred the suggestion of the pediatrician 
that she have another child and forget about 
this one. 


Referrals from other social agencies 
seemed to substantiate my initial impression 
that most of these people probably did not 
want case work treatment; if they had 
wanted it, they would have availed them- 
selves of it at the agencies. There were 
many types of cases in this group: 

One woman was referred by the women’s court, 
where she had brought her husband for discipline; 
when social case work treatment was suggested for 
herself, she dropped the complaint. 

The husband of a psychotic woman was referred 
by a psychopathic hospital; he was not interested in 
the social supervision that had been suggested and 
made it quite clear in the first interview that he 
wished to leave his wife and really did not care 
what happened to her. 

A family agency sent in a staff member who was 
failing on the job; she said that she was not inter- 
ested in treatment but had come in merely because 
her employer had demanded it. poet 

The superintendent of an orphanage insisted that 
one of the mothers come to The Advisory Service 
because she needed to have something done about 
her indifference to her children; she came once and, 
naturally, did not return. 


Although some of the cases sent by social 
agencies did accept and profit from case 
work treatment, the majority substantiated 
the feeling that people seem to accept help 
where they first find it, if for no other rea- 
son than that they need it; and that those 
individuals who cannot accept it where they 
first find it will probably reject it elsewhere 
as well. 

Many cases were sent by the mental hy- 
giene society, to which people came for con- 
sultation but which could undertake no case 
work. These people, without exception, 
came prepared for treatment and accepted 
it. They knew about the fees and usually 
paid them. This contact was invaluable to 
The Advisory Service; the director of the 
mental hygiene society gave to the venture 
generously of her time and interest, gave it 
the formal recognition it needed, offered to 
vouch for the integrity of the experiment, 
and last, but not least, gave the social 
worker a part-time position as lecturer in 
mental hygiene. 

In 1935, toward the end of the two-year 
experiment, The Advisory Service found 
that its greatest service was to those who 
came in without specific referral from pro- 
fessional people. Many of them came to the 
office following a lecture in mental hygiene 
at a Y.M.C.A., a parent-teacher association, 
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or a woman’s club. A series of eight lec- 
tures on “ Understanding Ourselves” was 
given at a community center and after the 
fifth lecture so many individuals had be- 
come patients that it was a bit difficult to 
teach the class. As might be expected, any 
such series attracts a great number of 
people who are interested in finding a solu- 
tion to their personal problems. In one 
such lecture, a mother, daughter, and son 
sat in different parts of the room and car- 
ried on such an animated discussion with 
the leader that it was apparent to the class 
that we were in the midst of a family feud. 
This was the only instance in which I 
actually suggested from the lecture floor 
that the family continue their emotional out- 
bursts in my office. The lectures were not 
intended originally as a way of building up 
a practice for The Advisory Service; the 
assignment was part of a community educa- 
tional program of the mental hygiene society 
and the writer lectured in the name of that 
organization. However, it seems inevitable 
that people in emotional distress develop a 
certain positive transference to someone 
who is trying to help them solve their prob- 
lems. The clients who found their way to 
The Advisory Service from this medium 
were, therefore, only those who asked specifi- 
cally that the social worker confer with 
them privately. 

The most fruitful source of intake was an 
advertisement in the classified telephone di- 
rectory under the heading of “ psycholo- 
gists” where seemed to be listed everything 
from Yogi philosophers to really qualified 
psychologists. When it became apparent 
that many people in need of personal con- 
sultation look in the telephone directory for 
information, permission was given by the 
local group of psychiatric social workers to 
insert an advertisement there, on the theory 
that in order to fight quacks we must use 
their methods. There was no precedent as 
to a social worker advertising a private 
practice ; the group felt that, if this medium 
reached a group of people in need of help, it 
should be utilized. The advertisement read: 
“The Advisory Service, for professional 
consultation in the personal, educational, and 
emotional problems of normal people.” At 
least 75 per cent of the clients, thereafter, 
came as a result of this advertisement. 
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THE CRITERION FOR INTAKE was 
merely my concept of social case work. In 
attempting to verbalize a concept of my pro- 
fession, however, I am unable to formulate 
the definition except in very general terms, 
such as “ the function of a social case worker 
is to assist individuals to a fuller expression 
and integration of themselves as_ social 
beings.” Any definition formulated for pri- 
vate practice seemed to be dependent on the 
individual case worker’s training and ex- 
perience for the task she was trying to 
undertake. In order to be consistent, there- 
fore, I was obliged to conclude that a social 
case worker in private practice had a right 
to accept and charge a fee for any case that 


her training and experience qualified her to” 


handle. An elaboration of this concept 
would entail an analysis of the case material 
handled and some very specific evaluation 
of treatment methods. It might help to 
clarify the limits of this definition, however, 
to present the type of cases that were not 
accepted for treatment. 

Individuals whose behavior indicated 
that they already had a psychosis or were 
very close to one were referred to a psy- 
chiatrist after the first interview. Such 
cases included: 

A man was sent in by his employer because he 
would remain at the office until very late at night: 
it was with great difficulty that he could be forced 
to go home at all; he proved to be a case of com- 
pulsion neurosis dangerously near the breaking 
point. 

A man of 27 continuously wore a visor because 
he felt that people could read his thoughts through 
his eyes and he dared not allow these thoughts to 
be known. 

A woman of 40, a drug addict, had been an alco- 
holic since adolescence with a long experience in 
shop-lifting. 

A woman of 35 spent the greater part of her day 
trying to exterminate insects which she felt were 
infesting her environment. 


Most of these people came in alone, in 
response to the advertisement. It was ob- 
vious by their-responses to the interview 
that few of them had had contact with pro- 
fessional people. Some of them had been to 
consultants of questionable integrity whose 
names had likewise been selected from ad- 
vertisements. Several of them were looking 
for cure through hypnosis and it was with 
difficulty that they were dissuaded from this 
course. Contact with this group left me 
with a definite conviction that publicity for 
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the social service world should be extended 
to reach people of this type who are in such 
extremes of emotional disturbance and who 
have no real knowledge of how to find help. 
Nor was the task of referral to psychiatrists 
an easy one. Practically none of the psy- 
chiatrists would examine a patient in their 
office for less than $5 an hour. The Ad- 
visory Service was fortunate in having as a 
friendly consultant a psychiatrist of con- 
siderable status in the community who was 
willing to accept a reduced fee, when neces- 
sary. The only alternative for those patients 
who could not afford $5 a visit would have 
been the free clinics, already overcrowded. 

It is difficult to know whether psychia- 
trists generally would approve of this basis 
of referral. Psychiatry no longer considers 
itself a specialty for the mentally diseased ; 
it prefers to emphasize the preventive aspect. 
However, just as social workers have learned 
a great deal from psychiatrists, so psychia- 
trists have learned much from social workers, 
and there are many cases in the offices of 
psychiatrists that are little different in prob- 
lem or method of treatment from those 
handled by social workers in clinics or agen- 
cies. With no social workers in private 
practice, there has never been a question of 
division of function; if social workers were 
to hang out shingles, however, there would 
doubtless be much preliminary confusion re- 
garding the areas in which the psychiatrist 
and social worker are to function. 

Those clients who could benefit by psy- 
choanalysis were referred for such treat- 
ment when they could afford the fee. Many 
more should have been referred, but even 
the lowest fee quoted—$5 an hour—would 
have meant at least $25 a week from the 
start and, when this was about the total 
amount many of them were earning, it 
would have left them nothing for mainte- 
nance. There was a limited number of 
student analysts who would accept clients 
at $2.50 an hour, but there were long wait- 
ing lists for these appointments. The Ad- 
visory Service, therefore, accepted for case 
work treatment a certain number of cases 
where psychoanalysis would have been more 
suitable. For example, many individuals 
came for help because they were lonely and 
unable to make friends. It was apparent 
that their loneliness was caused by deep- 
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seated neuroses rather than the fact that 
they did not have the opportunity to meet 
people. Nevertheless, some of the more ob- 
vious aspects of their difficulties could be 
discussed in office interviews. It was often 
possible to make contact for them with 
“Y’s” or church groups where, with the 
help of interested people, they could make 
some type of group adjustment in spite of 
their personality handicaps. Whereas psy- 
choanalysis is interested primarily in re- 
moving neurotic patterns, social work must 
often content itself with the palliative of 
assisting people with their adjustment even 
if they must retain their neuroses. 

No attempt was made to secure routine 
physical examinations. Most of the people 
who came to The Advisory Service were 
sufficiently intelligent to consult a physician 
when they felt the need—in fact, they were 
usually most willing to believe that their 
distress had a physical basis, and only after 
repeated physical examination with negative 
findings were they convinced that they 
needed consultation on personal problems. 
Only a few cases were referred immediately 
to physicians: 

A woman brought her 8-year-old daughter for 
advice regarding masturbation. Since the child 
had not had a physical examination for a long time, 
it seemed wise to have a check-up. The pedia- 
trician found a local condition which was irritating 
the child, performed a minor operation, and the 
difficulty cleared up after a time without case work 
treatment. 

_A young woman came in to discuss her marital 
situation. She had already had many abortions and 
was practicing some rather extreme methods of 
birth control. The social worker felt that she 
should first have a thorough physical examination 
by a physician who could answer some of the ques- 
tions she was raising. When she later returned to 
the social worker, treatment was much easier be- 
cause of the assistance regarding her physical self 
given her by the physician. 

Individuals needing financial assistance 
were, naturally, referred at once to the 
family agency. 

A 21-year-old girl, in a state of confusion, had 
lost her job and came in for vocational advice. 
She had only $1 and was willing to pay for advice. 
She was obviously in need of psychiatric. help but 
first in need of a home and some income. 

A man of 35, out of work, penniless, was re- 
ferred by a physician because he would not accept 
charity and preferred to starve rather than return 
to the home of his father and step-mother whom he 
despised. He was finally persuaded to make appli- 
cation to the family society because no amount of 
discussion of his attitudes would have had any 
ae to him while he was so much in need of 

ood. 
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A social worker in private practice cannot 
accept any situation which calls for com- 
munity authority. Most agencies have cer- 
tain spheres within which the community 
has given them the right to assert authority 
of some type. The children’s agency, for 
example, has the right to forbid parents to 
see a child; the juvenile court has the right 
to take a child away from its parents; a 
clinic has the right to commit a person to a 
state hospital ; the relief agency has the right 
to cut off financial aid. The alert social 
worker is wary of using the authority of her 
agency, but it does exist and the client is— 
consciously or unconsciously—aware of it. 
A social worker in private practice has no 
community authority delegated to her. Her 
medium is, therefore, an excellent one in 
which to do research. She has none of the 
handicaps of the agency worker who must 
constantly reassure her client, if only by her 
attitude, that she intends to make no puni- 
tive use of her authority. The only threats 
to the client in private practice are those 
inherent in the treatment relationship, 
. threats to defenses the client has built up to 
protect his emotional self. In three cases, 
agencies delegated their authority to The 
Advisory Service: the juvenile court allowed 
the social worker to act as probation officer 
for a person whose family preferred it so; 
the psychopathic hospital allowed her to 
supervise a case in its out-patient depart- 
ment because the patient’s family preferred 
private care; a state hospital gave permis- 
sion to the Service to act as parole officer 
on one case. I am not certain that I con- 
sider such cases a legitimate part of private 
practice — which should probably supple- 
ment rather than duplicate the work of 
agencies already in existence. 


CASES UNDER TREATMENT were, 
for the most part, those of emotional difficul- 
ties. Many consisted of only a single con- 
tact—which might have been anticipated, 
since it was necessary to discuss the fee as 
well as the nature of further treatment at the 
time of the initial contact and many of the 
applicants were not interested in entering 
into a relationship that entailed changing 
their attitude toward life. They had come 
for something simpler. Some, obviously 
drifters who had been incapable of making 
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any kind of adjustment, wanted vocational 
guidance that would tell them for what they 
were best suited. Many had in mind the 
type of advice given by phrenologists and 
would have paid generously for it. Some 
came from small communities, could be in 
the city for only a short time, and wanted 
help with an emergent problem. The social 
worker tried to give them some understand- 
ing of the nature of their confusion and an 
explanation of why one cannot give any 
lasting psychotherapy in a single interview. 
In a few instances it was possible to follow 
such interviews with letters suggesting 
books that might be helpful. 


One tense woman of about 50 came in to talk 
about her brother who had “a terrible problem.”- 
She refused to discuss the problem, however, so 
the social worker still does not know why she came 
into the office or why she paid the fee. 

Another came to talk about her psychotic hus- 
band. She knew that he would never submit to 
an examination, yet the social situation was be- 
coming unbearable to her. She derived some 
benefit from discussing the nature of his psychosis, 
asking questions about the usual course of that 
illness, and the methods that might be employed to 
commit him. 


The types of problems carried for inten- 
sive case work service were essentially no 
different from those accepted by social agen- 
cies although usually any one agency does 
not accept such a variety of situations for 
treatment. There were shy children whose 
parents had loaded them down with aca- 
demic work to the point where they were 
really out of place with children of their 
own age; students who were failing in their 
work because of emotional involvements ; 
crippled children whose families needed help 
in their social and educational program ; un- 
married people in their 30’s and 40’s who 
were having disturbing love affairs or were 
disturbed because they had no love affairs; 
homosexuals; defective adolescents in need 
of social and vocational adjustment; delin- 
quent children not known to the juvenile 
court ; psychotics to be supervised under the 
direction of a psychiatrist; and one large 
manufacturer, to whom The Advisory Serv- 
ice acted as regular personnel consultant. 

Treatment was theoretically the same as 
that done in case work agencies. Actually 
much more latitude was possible both be- 
cause there was not the same pressure for 
time and because many families were finan- 

















cially able to arrange a greater number of 
treatment facilities. 


For example, in the case of a defective adoles- 
cent who was very backward socially as well as 
mentally, it was possible to arrange for a young 
man to be paid to take her dancing, skating, and 
so on, arid teach her how to behave in company. 

In another instance, it was possible to have a 
recreation leader paid to organize a small play 
group to help a shy child, living in a rather 
isolated community, with his initial adjustment to 
other children. 


A crippled boy, who was isolated because of his 
infirnuty, was taught to drive a specially con- 
structed automobile, which made it possible for 
him to attend college. 

ANY CONCLUSIONS drawn from the 
experiences of The Advisory Service can- 
not, of course, represent a final definition of 
social case work in private practice. An- 
other practice, set up under different circum- 
stances, might indicate factors untouched by 
The Advisory Service. It seems apparent, 
however, that there is difficulty in defining a 
sphere in which social workers in private 
practice can operate alone because our pro- 
fession has taken unto itself certain func- 
tions which will always belong to neighbor- 
liness and the interest of human beings in 
each other. There are certain established 
relationships to which people will always 
turn for help in personal problems: friends, 
relatives, the family doctor, the minister, the 
family attorney. There are, for example, 
people who pay a fee to the family attorney 
for consultation on personal problems that 
have no relation to legal procedure. It does 
not seem to me that social work as a profes- 
sion need be concerned about this kind of 
consultation ; it should concern itself rather 
with people in distress who have no such 
natural relationships to rely on and who will 
consult a “ psychologist” of whose back- 
ground or integrity they have no knowledge 
and trust him not only with their money 
but with their emotional adjustment. It 
seems imperative that social work extend its 
publicity to meet the needs of this group. 
With the increase in emotional disturbances 
resulting from the complexity of the world 
in which we now live, people are more and 
more in need of consultation and more and 
more willing to listen to advice wherever 
they find it—as evidenced by the growing 
popularity of advice columns in the news- 
papers and radio broadcasts, which give 
emotional guidance ranging from the use- 
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less to the definitely harmful. In none of 
these commercial media does one find men- 
tion of the legitimate community facilities 
for assisting people who are distressed by 
personal or emotional problems. In fact, we 
really have no social service facilities to 
which to refer those who are willing to pay 
a fee for such consultation. 

My greatest concern, arising out of ex- 
perience with The Advisory Service, is in 
the realm I call “ quackery in mental hy- 
giene.” But actually, who ts a quack in 
mental hygiene? There are out-and-out 
cases of charlatanism where the consultant 
has no training for what he is doing and is 
not even convinced of his own integrity ; but 
what of the more legitimate practices? Any- 
one who charges a fee for medical service 
without having studied medicine is consid- 
ered a quack; but who is equipped to carry 
on the type of consultation in private prac- 
tice that a social worker undertakes in 
agency work? To be more specific: A min- 
ister established a consultation service ; had 
he the right to do this? <A _ psychologist, 
trained in mental testing, started a practice 
in vocational guidance in which he treated 
people in emotional conflict through courses 
in public speaking: was this a legitimate 
venture? An attorney charges for service 
in reconciling cases of domestic difficulty ; 
is he functioning within his field? 

If social work could define itself in such 
a way as not only to delimit the area in 
which it is to operate, but actually to effect 
legal registration for social workers, it might 
have less difficulty in determining where 
other professions transgress upon case work. 
Even then it would not be too easy, because 
of the complicated nature of the problems 
we are handling. Other professions are hav- 
ing the same difficulty. For example, who 
is a qualified teacher and under what cir- 
cumstances can an individual be prevented 
from charging for this service? Who has 
the right to decide that a certain person 
shall not be allowed to call himself a psy- 
chologist and charge for that service? Those 
professions that have effected legal registra- 
tion—doctors, lawyers, nurses—have been 
able to define their field more closely, how- 
ever, and have been able at least to decide 
who shall be allowed to chatge for services 
within that area and what shall be the ethi- 
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cal code for that professional practice. Diffi- 
cult as the task might be, it seems indis- 
pensable that social workers attempt suffi- 
cient standardization of their thinking to 
define the area in which they can operate on 
a fee basis so as to encourage more of us to 
yenture in that direction. 

When The Advisory Service asked the 
social service exchange for permission to 
register cases, the matter was given very 
careful consideration, but the decision was 
that the right could not be extended because 
the Service had no board of directors and 
was organized for profit. Why must a 
social case work practice necessarily have a 
board of directors? Is it inherent in the 
practice of social work that there be the non- 
profit angle? In reality, no social workers 
operate not for profit; they are all receiving 
remuneration. The difference lies in the 
source of funds—whether the community 
pays the fee for the client or whether the 
client pays it himself. I make no attempt 
to answer any of these questions, but social 
work should answer them. It has been our 
practice to operate in agency patterns. Is it 
our feeling that social work should remain 
in these patterns, or might we develop other 
methods of functioning that would reach the 
whole community more effectively ? 

The experience of The Advisory Service 
indicates that we need to know more about 
the structure of society in regard to consul- 
tation services; we have not even compiled 
any descriptive studies of the types of serv- 
ices now available. It seems from super- 
ficial observation that there would probably 
be three strata of consultants: the profes- 
sional psychiatrists, analysts, and psycholo- 
gists; the quasi-professional, that is, persons 
trained for another profession but practic- 
ing in this area; and the quacks, that is, 
those who consciously exploit people in emo- 
tional distress. A more careful study might, 
however, reveal a different structure. Cer- 
tainly social work ought to know more about 
the methods of each group and formulate 
some concepts of where they coincide with 
or differ from social case work practice. 
The study would not be easy ; the first group 
would doubtless be most co-operative in the 
study, the second group somewhat indiffer- 
ent, and the third group definitely hostile. 
An organization like the American Associ- 
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ation of Psychiatric Social Workers might 
attempt such a study on a national basis 
through its local membership, with a re- 
search grant to co-ordinate the material for 
publication. Or it could be undertaken 
simultaneously by several schools of social 
work as doctorate theses. 

I have a strong conviction, based upon my 
experience with The Advisory Service, that 
the best medium for the study of social 
structure along these lines is through the 
establishment of some type of private prac- 
tice that would have contact with people 
who might already have used whatever com- 
munity resources they had been able to find, 
and who could relate to the professional per- 
son the methods used as a basis for evaluat- 
ing whether these methods approximate 
those that would meet their needs. An ex- 
perimental medium, set up in the same way 
as The Advisory Service, has too many 
limitations at the present time to make it 
valuable for anything but a demonstration 
experiment. For a more permanent venture 
there would have to be a different arrange- 
ment. In the first place, the findings of an 
individual, working alone, are not neces- 
sarily acceptable. They are based upon her 
own attitudes and opinions and are not 
easily proven. She cannot even be sure that 
her definition of the scope of social case 
work is acceptable. To continue this type of 
practice over an extended period she should 
have available for consultation a group of 
professional people whose knowledge of the 
field of social work would have real mean- 
ing in the formulation of a sphere of opera- 
tion. In the absence of legal registration, 
she would need the protection that such a 
group would give her in the event of some 
unfortunate occurrence such as none of us 
can avoid. For example, many women who 
come to social workers for consultation de- 
cide to leave their husbands as a result of 
the clarification of their own attitudes dur- 
ing the treatment ; would a husband be able 
to bring suit against a social worker in pri- 
vate practice if he insisted that her treat- 
ment was the cause of the separation? A 
woman brought her child to a child guid- 
ance clinic for study and was herself taken 
on for treatment. She was in a state of 
profound depression; the staff was not 
optimistic that anyone could help her but 
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thought that the social worker had a better 
chance than anyone else. Shortly after- 
ward, the woman committed suicide. The 
clinic social worker had the assurance of the 
group that she had not precipitated the 
action. Where would a social worker in pri- 
vate practice have been in a similar situ- 
ation? To be sure, she would never have 
accepted such a case without the supervision 
of a psychiatrist; but how can one predict 
what turn a case might take? But the chief 
objection to a continued, solitary experiment 
of the nature of The Advisory Service is 
that one person cannot set precedents for an 
entire profession; she might attempt a few 
experiments, but the profession itself would 
have to decide upon the validity of those 
experiments. 

There has been some discussion as to 
whether or not the family society is the logi- 
cal medium in which to develop social case 
work on a fee basis. It has been the source 
of development of our first case work prac- 
tice, out of it came our schools of social 
work, out of it is now coming a fuller inte- 
gration of case work and psychiatry. It 
usually has a research point of view, it has 
community status, it has funds for experi- 


mentation, it usually has a superior staff, | 
do not believe, however, that this would be 
the best set-up because, as long as the family 
society must concern itself with relief, the 
community will continue to look upon it 
more or less as a place for “ charity.” The 
situation is analogous to the tie-up between 
state hospitals and child guidance clinics: 
while many of our best child guidance peo- 
ple were trained in state hospitals, yet in 
establishing child guidance clinics it did not 
seem wise to link the two for fear the public 
would not accept the clinic as a place for 
normal people as long as it was associated 
with the state hospital. In addition, many 
family societies are still burdened with char- 
ters that have a relief emphasis which would 
make it impossible for them to collect fees 
for service. 

It seems to me that the most feasible 
method of continuing research along these 
lines is for a group of professional people to 
act as a board of directors to a small staff, 
working under the protection of a research 
grant; and if or when the venture has 
profits, for it to use the surplus for further 
research in social case work. 


Supervision of Case Work Staffs 


Margaret Kauffman 


UPERVISION is the process by which 

the case worker can learn how to use 
himself most constructively in the helping 
role with his clients. It is essentially a 
learning process but, because the material 
from which the worker learns is variable, 
concerned as it is with the reactions and the 
behavior of human beings, this process has 
an emotional content beyond other learning 
and is more involving for the worker. He 
is not just engaged in a struggle between 
his desire to learn and his resistance to 
learning, but he comes to understand others 
only through understanding himself, and 
through this understanding there develops a 
new integration of his whole personality. 
From the point of view of the supervision 
process the part of this difference which is 
important for the worker is the development 
of a professional self. This involves a way 


of relating himself to people different from 
that in forming other relationships in his 
life ; in the latter there is, with mature per- 
sons, a mutual give-and-take and so a sup- 
plementation of each one’s emotional needs 
which is workable for both because of the 
very equality of the situation. But in the 
case work situation the worker has to learn 
how to use himself most effectively in order 
to help the other person. He gives or with- 
holds not out of his own emotional need but 
by learning to use himself so that he can 
know which way will help the client to 
maintain and develop the capacity he has 
within himself. The worker’s satisfaction 
in his job lies not around giving or with- 
holding, liking or disliking, but only around 
being fundamentally helpful. This requires 
a real discipline of himself, which he needs 
the help of another (the supervisor) to 
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acquire. It is through the supervisor’s 
understanding of what is involved in this 
learning process for the worker, through 
helping him at the points where he needs 
help, and through leaving him free at other 
points to try himself out, that the worker 
comes to feel how he can really use himself 
in a professional way. 


THROUGHOUT the years of its develop- 
ment case work has changed the points of its 
emphasis and supervision has changed with 
it. Supervision has, however, one constant 
element in that its purpose is to bring out 
and to develop the worker’s capacity to do 
his particular job. The content of super- 
vision has been based on a constantly shift- 
ing body of knowledge and on changes in 
the concepts of how to help people. But 
there is also the psychological element, in- 
volving how most successfully the worker 
can learn. In spite of the difference in their 
aims, case work and supervision have a 
point of similarity in this psychological ele- 
ment for, whether the client comes to the 
case worker for help or the worker to the 
supervisor to learn, if he is to profit by the 
experience each must come with the desire 
to use what is in the situation for him. 
Neither, however, is so positively related to 
his situation that his resistance to it does not 
at times assert itself and it is at these times 
that the case worker or the supervisor can 
help the other to bring about an integration 
within his personality which makes it pos- 
sible for him to go forward, whether it be 
with the client in life as a whole or with the 
case worker in working on his particular job 
in a positive creative way. 

In order to trace the development of 
supervision it is necessary to look at the 
development of case work. When family 
case work centered around a thorough in- 
vestigation of a client—on the basis that an 
individual could not reveal himself entirely 
so that it was necessary to consult relatives, 
employers, churches, and so on, in order to 
organize sources of helpfulness as well as to 
arrive at a diagnosis and plan—supervision 
centered about teaching the worker how to 
make an investigation of this kind. The 
work was closely checked by the supervisor, 
loose ends in the investigation were pointed 
out, and it was understood that the points 
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the worker had missed would be covered. 
Case work at that time had a large authori- 
tative and advice-giving element and so had 
supervision. There could be no real growth 
through supervision as it existed then, for 
the worker could not put his whole self into 
the process. Either he would identify with 
the supervisor and carry out instructions 
and so be “ successful,” or he would react 
against the supervision and, as there was no 
understanding of this reaction, he probably 
would take himself to another field. That 
is, he would either take on another’s way of 
working or would reject it so that there 
was no fundamental change in his own 
personality. 

To give a concrete example of super- 
vision at this time: one of the cases assigned 
to a worker in 1924 in his first week with 
an agency was that of an Italian woman who 
was pregnant. Her doctor had said that her 
condition was such that if she did not have 
her confinement in a hospital it was very 
probable that she would die. The super- 
visor told the worker to visit the woman and 
persuade her to enter the hospital. The 
probability that the client would die if she 
stayed at home was greatly emphasized by 
the supervisor. She also suggested that 
what the worker could do about getting the 
woman into the hospital would be a test of 
whether the worker would be able to work 
in this particular job. Now with so much 
at stake for the worker, both in a feeling of 
responsibility for the client’s life or death 
and of his own success and failure, the client 
must have felt pure force from him which 
she would have to resist in order to preserve 
herself. So, because of what the supervisor 
put into this, the worker made a single ex- 
perience into one that involved for him his 
whole relationship to the agency, and to the 
client one that involved her whole life. This 
is an extreme example and was not the sort 
of work that agencies stood for, but it shows 
some of the underlying concepts of author- 
ity and power in the supervisory situation 
at that time, which were exercised to a 
greater or less degree, depending on the per- 
sonality of the supervisor. It must be taken 
into account that supervision was only then 
beginning to be thought of as a process in 
itself and that there were no underlying 
principles on which it functioned; rather it 
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depended on the feeling of responsibility or 
irresponsibility in the individual supervisor. 

But this authoritative way of working 
with people had disappointing results, for 
the few clients who functioned under au- 
thority did not grow but stayed indefinitely 
under the care of agencies. Those who 
were more mature and independent had no 
need for that kind of help and were inclined 
to use agencies only in emergencies. Grad- 
ually the people who were engaged in this 
one-sided way of working realized its 
futility and began to see the clients more as 
individuals who had within them potentiali- 
ties for working things out and so became 
interested in learning a way of helping 
people to help themselves. This approach 
was aided by the thinking that was develop- 
ing in the psychiatric field as well as by a 
different way of thinking and feeling about 
living by which peopie as a whole were less 
controlled by authority and by a rigid set of 
standards to which individuals must con- 
form than they had been in earlier years. 

In this beginning of understanding the 
individual, the emphasis was on social his- 
tory rather than investigation. The interest 
was in learning what experiences an indi- 
vidual had had in life that made him behave 
as he did and on the basis of this knowledge 
workers could accept his behavior. His- 
tories were concerned, however, with ob- 
taining information in order to help the 
client and not so much with helping the 
agency to administer its funds wisely as had 
been the case in the earlier investigations. 
But technics were used in obtaining history 
similar to those that had been used in mak- 
ing investigations, so that the supervision 
continued to have an authoritative aspect 
concerned with the securing of a definite set 
of facts. In the first thinking about a new 
kind of treatment the procedure was to let 
the client talk, and the worker’s activity 
centered around the point of keeping him 
talking. 

This was a very introspective period. 
Supervision consisted of analyzing the ma- 
terial that the client brought, but it was not 
known how to use this knowledge in actual 
treatment and there was consequently no 
dynamic quality in the supervision. It 
would seem as if, in an attempt to bring 
something vital into supervision, the worker 
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was led into discussing his own personal 
problems and the supervisor, in an effort to 
learn how to utilize this new found knowl- 
edge, into treating them. Often these prob- 
lems would involve the worker’s whole life 
situation; there was no limit. The clients 
were completely lost from many supervisory 
conferences; time was no object, for lunch 
hours were forgotten and five o’clock meant 
nothing. This really became a vogue, for 
the supervisor who did not have workers 
who discussed their personal problems with 
her came to feel that there was something 
lacking in her supervision and the worker 
felt that, if he did not do so, he was missing 
an experience. There was no consideration 
of what this meant in terms of the job, but 
it was rationalized by explaining that if the 
worker had this experience he could then 
treat his clients; whereas in reality the 
supervisor herself knew practically nothing 
about treatment and so it went little beyond 
being a confessional experience on the 
worker’s part. Once begun there was no 
thought of when it would end. There was 
no real responsibility taken for this treat- 
ment and indeed there could not have been 
because it was dragged in by a side door, so 
to speak, and had no place in the learning 
process. 

Today case work has developed to the 
point where it undertakes to help the client 
around some point in his reality situation 
for which fie is seeking help, according to 
the function of the agency to which he has 
come. The client may want help on only 
one point and it may be a very brief process, 
or as his life progresses he may want fur- 
ther help but always this help is organized 
about the particular thing he is asking at the 
moment and around the capacity he has to 
deal with it. The outcome is that, having 
used this help at the points where he needed 
it, it may contribute to the integration of 
his personality and so make it possible for 
him to meet further situations as they de- 
velop through the resources within himself. 
As case work is practiced today it is no 
longer necessary to analyze deeply the ma- 
terial of each individual client; instead, the 
worker becomes active around the behavior 
of a client in his immediate situation. Simi- 
larly, the worker in the supervisory situ- 
ation becomes less concerned with his whole 
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life experience, but more with his reaction 
to a given situation. Thus it is the content 
of the case work job which has really shown 
us what the supervision process is, for in 
learning how we can organize our help in 
the case work process we have learned to 
define and limit supervision as a teaching 
and working relationship so that in its very 
limits there is a dynamic quality that, by 
holding the worker to learning what he is 
there to do, serves as a motivating force in 
the whole process. The worker’s under- 
standing of his reactions is important, for 
without this he cannot proceed on his job 
and hence a discussion of them belongs in 
the supervision conference. 

The following is an illustration of this 
point. A client insists he must have addi- 
tional money to support his family. He 
demands this in a very aggressive way, 
growing more and more belligerent as he is 
met with a refusal by the worker, so that 
he shouts loudly and his whole approach is 
really one of holding the worker up for the 
money. The important point is not what 
have been his life experiences that have 
caused this behavior, but what it is in this 
particular experience of applying for relief 
that makes him react in this way and how 
the worker can meet this sort of behavior in 
a way that is not destructive to the client. 
The worker weakens under his attack and 
gives him a small amount of money; he says 
that he was frightened of the client and 
could not bear to go through what he knew 
would be involved in a refusal. He explains 
then that people who shout at him terrify 
him. It is quite possible that he had some 
early life experience that makes him pick 
out this one part of the client’s whole be- 
havior around which to express his fear and 
here the supervisor and the worker could 
be diverted into discussing much of the 
worker’s past history. But instead the 
supervisor can help him find the place in 
this situation where he can maintain himself 
and not be annihilated by this client. The 
one place that the worker has in this situ- 
ation is as a representative of the agency 
and by bringing his personal reaction into 
it he let the client destroy him and so lost 
his professional self. The agency the client 
could not destroy by his behavior and, had 
the worker held on to his professional rela- 
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tionship to his agency, he would not have 
needed to use relief and so play right into 
the client’s difficulties. Rather than attempt 
to extricate himself from a situation that 
was difficult for him personally, he could 
have met the attack by standing on the 
terms by which relief was given in the 
agency. 


SUPERVISION is an educational process, 
but it differs from every other educational 
process in that it operates only between two 
people and it does not set out to teach the 
worker a definite body of knowledge. In 
his other educational processes the worker 
has accustomed himself and his learning to 
the group. His standards for himself are 
those of the group and his self-satisfaction 
or self-criticism lies in his likeness to or 
difference from the group. In education, 
for the great majority of people there is no 
individual teaching—in the rare instances 
where there is this type of teaching, it is 
oriented around a very definite body of 
knowledge which again goes back to group 
standards. It is natural, then, that in super- 
vision the beginning worker feels lost and 
fearful without his group, for he has only 
himself and his own equipment to bring to 
it. It is possible for him to enter into such 
a situation because of the individual relation- 
ships that he has had elsewhere in life and 
because of agency seminars which serve as 
a balance to the supervisory situation and 
give him an opportunity to measure himself 
as for or against the opinion of the group. 

The knowledge of what the group has 
represented educationally in the individual’s 
life gives many leads as to what must be 
inherent in the supervision process if it is 
to be successful. This process with the 
worker cannot be too different from the way 
in which he has been accustomed to learn. 
Moreover, many of the principles of educa- 
tion are fundamentally sound: approval and 
criticism and the pointing out of the neces- 
sity of accomplishing certain tasks by a 
specified time are necessary technics in 
learning, for few individuals have such an 
acceptance of their own will that they can 
learn without this assistance outside them- 
selves. But in supervision, because it is 
an individual process in which the worker 
can within certain limits proceed at his own 
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pace, it is not so necessary for him to 
struggle against it. Because he is working 
with one person who understands both the 
“going with” and the “pull away” he 
gradually comes to feel these two processes 
within himself and can grow and develop 
around them. 

The worker has to learn to be responsible 
for what he does with another individual. 
This is tremendous responsibility for any- 
one to take and it is no wonder that it stirs 
up fear in the worker when he is in this 
learning process. I think of one situation 
in which a client came to a worker saying 
she had about decided to place her son, who 
presented a behavior problem. Now the 
circumstances in this family were such that 
this was a wise move on the mother’s part 
but, instead of seeing the purposefulness and 
strength in the mother’s wish to place the 
boy, the worker weighed with her all the 
pros and cons involved in such a step so that 
the client became confused by all the possi- 
bilities the worker opened up and lost the 
strength that she had when she made her 
original request and so was powerless to 
move. The worker here was fearful of tak- 
ing the responsibility of supporting the 
strength in this client and evaded the re- 
sponsibility by presenting many issues. This 
worker did this quite unconsciously and 
when his supervisor talked over the inter- 
view with him he was able to rationalize 
about the use of this technic, for all these 
issues were possibilities. Here then it was 
the job of the supervisor to help the worker 
get to the point where he could feel that he 
was just as responsible for what had oc- 
curred in the interview as he would have 
been had he supported the client in her de- 
cision; in other words, that he was as re- 
sponsibie in hindering her from acting as he 
would have been in helping her to move. 
When the worker was able to take into him- 
self the responsibility for his activity in this 
interview and so to see its destructive effect 
he made a real step forward in his own 
development. This step of assuming re- 
sponsibility for the attitudes which he con- 
veyed to the client was with this worker the 
beginning of understanding what is a pro- 
fessional way of working with people in 
terms of the responsibility involved in so 
doing. 


Perhaps one of the most difficult things 
that the young worker has to learn is that 
he cannot protect his clients from life. He 
usually comes into social work with a pretty 
idealistic conception of it and of how he can 
help. His clients are a group who have 
been deprived and for whom life has been 
harder than it has for those who are not in 
the client group; his natural irmpulse is to 
give through service and relief. It is diffi- 
cult for him to come to feel that through so 
much giving he is taking away from the 
client something that is the innate right of 
everyone—the struggle that is involved in 
living—which each one has to work through 
in his own individual way. But when 
through supervision he has become aware 
of this, he has developed a real respect for 
the integrity of another individual and is 
himself in a helping rdle. He is aided in 
realizing this by the supervision process and 
by experiencing its limitations. His super- 
visor is available to him only at conference 
time and not whenever he wants help. In 
the conference itself he is not told what to 
do nor protected from the consequences of 
his own work; instead he thinks out with 
the supervisor what to do and considers 
what he has done. In experiencing this re- 
lationship both in learning and feeling he 
learns the values of a professional attitude 
and is gradually able to use these same 
values in his work with clients. 


THE supervisor on her part needs to be 
aware of the capacity and the potentiality 
of the worker she is supervising so that she 
can help him develop to the limit of his 
capacity and yet on the other hand will not 
urge him beyond what he is able to do. In 
supervision, just as in other areas, the indi- 
vidual creates his limits through his own 
make-up but can learn to function around 
these to the best of his ability. In other 
words, the supervisor cannot put into the 
worker something that is not there but she 
can help him to use what he has within him- 
self. The method of evaluating the worker’s 
capacity is something that the supervisor 
can learn only through the experience of 
working with many people and so being 
able to evolve, through herself and through 
her agency, standards of what is expected 
of a worker and how the worker measures 
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up to these. For the supervisor to be able 
to do something as judgmental as this, it is 
important to remember that she is not 
evaluating the worker’s whole life adjust- 
ment but is evaluating him only around his 
capacity to function in the case work job, 
an area in which the supervisor has the 
knowledge and the responsibility to make 
such an evaluation. 

The function of supervision is entirely an 
educational one during which growth and 
change in the worker take place and it 
exists for this purpose alone. It is an intel- 
lectual process in which, in the worker who 
is thereby learning to do the case work job, 
are produced certain emotional reactions 
which vary with each individual because of 
his own way of learning. There is some- 
thing innate in the supervision process which 
produces growth and so it does not need to 
justify itself by questioning whether or not 
therapy has a place in it. Therapy is not 
an intellectual or educational process. The 
patient comes to therapy because there is 
within him something that -is so painful that 
he wants to be different and by his coming 
and continuing he takes responsibility for a 
change within himself. The worker comes 
to supervision in order to learn—learning 
in itself involves change in the personality, 
but it is a change that has limits because of 
its set-up and content. The patient is really 
saying, “I will take the responsibility for 
change”; the worker, “I will take the re- 
sponsibility for learning.” The function of 
the therapist is to help the patient in inte- 
grating his personal self while that of the 
supervisor is to help the worker develop a 
professional self. 

I should say that it is impossible to com- 
bine the rdles of supervisor and therapist : 
for in accepting therapy as having a part in 
supervision the function of supervision is 
lost. Supervision gains by keeping to its 
function, it has a definite place in the edu- 
cational field of social case work and is as 
important in this field as therapy is in the 
field of personality difficulties. Considering 
the worker, what right has the supervisor 
to offer help with his deeper personality 
problem when he comes to her to learn? 
For by so doing she deprives him of the ex- 
perience that he has come to her for. It is 
often true that the worker will try to get the 
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supervisor to work on his problem and so 
escape the difficulties of what he is there to 
learn, but does the supervisor have to be 
caught in this and so help the worker escape 
from the real issue? This can so easily be 
seen when it is the other way around, for 
the therapist who is treating a case worker 
will not let his patient escape from the real- 
ness of that situation by letting himself be- 
come involved in supervising the patient’s 
cases. 

When the worker brings his personal 
problems to the supervisor, if she listens 
carefully enough she can see where these 
relate to the job and to her and she can 
utilize the material in that way and so 
handle this as she would any other resist- 
ance and help him to proceed in his learn- 
ing. Often the supervisor is responsible for 
this occurring by showing too much interest 
in some personal incident the worker may 
tell or by attempting to relate the case ma- 
terial to the worker’s personal experience. 
Both of these technics are really leads to 
getting the worker to talk further about 
himself. One worker’s fear may be so great 
that this will separate him from the super- 
visor and he will be very cautious about re- 
vealing himself, while another may go on to 
such lengths about himself that the situation 
will be out of the supervisor’s control. 
Again the worker may attempt to treat a 
particular case on a level that is far beyond 
his capacity. When the supervisor cannot 
guide him back to the level where he is 
capable of working with the client it would 
indicate that there is a personal issue in- 
volved for the worker in this particular 
client’s problem. Here the supervisor can 
keep to her real function and avoid getting 
involved with the worker’s depth problem 
by transferring the case to another worker 
and so in an active way show the worker 
that she cannot help him with his own 
problem ; she then can help the worker again 
to find himself in the job through the other 
cases he is working with. 


SUPERVISION is a dynamic process 
which has within it the element of evaluat- 
ing the capacity of the worker for the work 
in which he is engaged. It is this educa- 
tional aspect which defines its function, 
limits its scope, and so makes it a workable 
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process; it gives the worker something to 
work with and to react against and so makes 
supervision a real process. The goal of 
supervision is to help the worker develop a 
professional self which is responsible for 
offering and giving help to others. For the 
worker to accomplish this it is necessary 
that certain changes take place in his own 
personality. He must see and feel himself 
to be the representative of the agency for 
which he is working and must conform to 
its practices ; he must examine his emotional 
responses, his likes and dislikes, his preju- 
dices and his fears, and so must find through 
understanding himself an understanding of 
others which he can use in a vital and active 
way so that he can be helpful to them. He 
learns through a positive going with the 
process and a negative assertion against it, 
and his own emotional adjustment deter- 
mines how much of either element predomi- 
nates. Both elements must be present—if 
one persists to the exclusion of the other 
there is little or no learning, for the whole 
self is not engaged in the process. The 
positive side of this learning process is the 
expression of growth and change. As the 
supervision process progresses with many 
workers the negative aspect might almost be 


considered as a barometer which indicates 
that somewhere in the personality growth 
and change have taken place, but the self as 
a whole is not ready to take it over and be 
responsible for this new part. 

The worker does not come to the place 
where he has developed a real professional 
self without considerable conflict, for to give 
up the old and to find the new is a painful 
process. The worker needs help in doing 
this and in finding himself in a new way. 
When he blocks himself because of the pain 
involved in the change the supervisor can 
be aware and can function in a way that 
leaves the worker his own integrity but 
gives him something that he can grow with. 
This the supervisor does through her own 
training and understanding; she leaves the 
worker free to use the part of his person- 
ality that is going with the process and to 
use the part that is not in such a way that 
it is free to assert itself and so becomes part 
of the whole. Thus the worker becomes 
aware of both the positive and negative 
aspects within his own personality and if 
able to accept this in himself with a mini- 
mum of guilt can be of help to his clients in 
the same terms. 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprtor: 

I should like to make a comment on the article 
by Miss Claire Thomas, “ What Is the Private 
Agency’s Responsibility toward a Client of the 
Public Agency?” in the May issue of THE FAMILy. 
It seems to me that the job there outlined for the 
private agency worker is really the job which 
belongs to the public worker. When the public 
worker fails to see this case work job as being 
her own, she is shirking her professional responsi- 
bility toward her client. In the cases cited, the 
public worker not only could but also should have 
met the client’s needs at the point of his applica- 
tion for public relief. As long as public workers 
allow the pressures of work to prevent their giv- 
ing “case work as the human thing to do,” just 
so long will the clients of the public agency be 
frustrated and unsatisfied, just so long will they 
go to the private agency for the explanations and 
the understanding they should have received along 
with their initial application. 

That the pressures at the public intake desk are 
heavy cannot be denied. But these pressures are 
therefore the greater challenge to the public 


agency to select highly trained interviewers for 
the intake desk, and they are a challenge to the 
worker to preserve her faith in people and to 
strengthen and broaden her skills in helping them 
in spite of the pressures. 

It may be true that there are not enough skilled 
workers adequately to staff the public agency. 
For this reason all clients may not be handled 
satisfactorily and some of them will go elsewhere 
to find the satisfactions they need. But this is 
only a temporary adjustment to the present lack 
of qualified personnel; it is not a policy we should 
plan to maintain. 

I should, then, like to change the emphasis of 
Miss Thomas’ article from one which suggests 
passing on to the private agency the job which 
belongs to the public agency worker, and to sub- 
stitute instead the emphasis which sees the public 
worker’s task as including inherently a case work 
approach to the intake client and to all other 
clients as well. 

Epa Houwink 
School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago 
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Editorial Notes 


Partnership in the Supervisory Process 


N her discussion of supervision Miss 

Kauffman has pointed out some of the 
relationships between supervisor and worker 
that are essential to this educational process. 
Where one supervisor is responsible for 
several units that are separated geographi- 
cally, as often happens in public welfare 
administration, participation is more diffi- 
cult of achievement. This is especially true 
when the supervisor comes from the state 
department and, because of the time ele- 
ment as well as physical and mental dis- 
tance, has little opportunity to establish a 
give-and-take relationship. In such situa- 
tions both supervisor and worker must 
obviously give time and thought as to the 
way in which the supervisor’s contacts may 
be most useful in the interests both of the 
local work and of the state program as a 
whole. 

We are indebted to a county public wel- 
fare worker for suggestions, growing out of 
her own experience, that indicate the pos- 
sibilities of applying the basic principles of 
an effective educational process even in this 
difficult area: 


I recall a supervisor I had a few years ago 
who would come into the office, sit down across 
the desk from me and open her notebook. For 
two hours or more I would listen to all the things 
we should do and should not do, to policies and 
principles that had been laid down by the central 
office, which I was expected to follow. At the 
end of the period she would close her notebook 
and would leave me with all my questions still 
unanswered. 

The supervision I really like and benefit from 
is an entirely different kind. The supervisor 
comes into the office with the attitude, “ What's 
on your mind?” We sit down and I open my 
notebook and begin with the list of problems and 
questions that I have been jotting down since her 
last visit. These are then discussed in full. I 
do not like to have questions answered with “ yes” 
or “no.” If I have a real problem, and that is 
the only kind that should be taken up with the 
supervisor, I want it discussed from A to Z and 
at the end of the discussion I hope to come out 
either with a policy or with the hope that a policy 
can be arrived at, or with a source of information 
to which I can turn for further help. I don’t 
particularly object to being checked up but it is 
certainly devastating to have the feeling that one 
is being checked up throughout the entire confer- 
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ence. The checking up can be done in more 
routine ways. This method follows the natural 
“learning process.” One learns only what he 
wants to learn. 


The desirability of mutual agreement as 
to the nature and use of supervisor-worker 
relationship seems implicit in these sugges- 
tions. The supervisor is primarily respon- 
sible for helping the learning worker find 
out not only what she can get from the 
supervisor but the part she herself plays in 
the partnership. Here, as in case work 
itself, we can build up an authentic body of 
knowledge only through careful analysis of 
concrete professional experience. 


Mary E. Richmond 


T is just ten years this autumn since Mary 

Richmond laid down her pen. In this 
interval the contribution she made toward 
putting social work on a professional level 
has been increasingly realized. Her great- 
est work, Social Diagnosis, was first pub- 
lished in 1917; during the decade since her 
death, over 11,000 copies of the book have 
been sold. 

The issue of THE Famiry for February, 
1929, was a Memorial Number, containing 
articles by Miss Richmond’s friends and 
professional associates which illumine vari- 
ous aspects of her career and her person- 
ality. In addition, the articles furnish 
valuable sidelights upon the development of 
social work in this country during the 
forty years spanned by Miss Richmond’s 
professional life. 

Several hundred copies of this Memorial 
Number are still available; and in the be- 
lief that many newcomers to social work 
during the last ten years may be glad to 
add this historical document to their pro- 
fessional libraries, THE FAmILy will be glad 
to fill free of charge requests for one or 
more copies, as long as they last. 


1 Presented at the Round Table on Personnel 
Procedures of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
— Conference, Washington, D. C., December, 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


OMMON WNevroses oF CHILDREN AND 
Aputts, by English and Pearson, deals 
with the formation of personality. The 

neuroses of childhood are presented as they mani- 
fest their symptoms in bodily disorders or behavior 
patterns. The neurotic manifestations in the adult 
are discussed and, most important and unusual, 
are related to the disorders in children. (W. W. 
Norton or THe Famiy, $3.50.) 

ERSONALITY 1n Formation anp ACTION: 

William Healy, M.D. 204 pp., 1938. W. W. 

Norton, New York, or Tue Famiry, $2.00. 


There has been a need for some time for a well- 
rounded study of personality which would corre- 
late biologic and constitutional aspects with the 
various conceptions of personality formation. Dr. 
Healy’s book seems to start out with such a pur- 
pose, but manages to go astray somewhere along 
the line. This is unfortunate, because the author, 
with his background and experience, could have 
been the one to write such a book. 

The book is addressed primarily to psychiatrists 
and therefore presupposes a fairly good acquaint- 
ance with the facts under consideration. The 
author’s conclusions are based on years of critical 
observation and impress one with their validity. 
He writes in a reflective, semi-philosophical vein, 
making no attempt to orient the uninitiated reader. 
It is difficult to follow his plan of presentation. 
For instance, the effects of brain disease are in- 
cluded under the heading of dynamisms instead of 
under materials of personality, while environ- 
mental influences are discussed in both chapters. 
Several omissions are noted. Thus, while a great 
deal of space is devoted to the mechanism of iden- 
tification, other equally significant mechanismns are 
not even considered. The subject of conditioned 
reflexes is omitted entirely. It is also difficult to 
understand why a detailed discussion of abnormal 
personalities should be included in a work on 
the normal personality, or why just psychopathic 
personality, homosexuality, and the effects of 
anoxemia should be the types of abnormalities to 
be discussed above all others. Such omissions 
and one-sided emphases are apt to confuse the 
reader. 

Social workers will be interested in the last two 
chapters for their presentation of a social philoso- 
phy from the point of view of an enlightened 
psychiatrist. 

Paut Stoanr, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


URAL Youtsu on Reuter: Bruce L. Melvin, 
112 pp., 1937. Research Monograph XI, 
Works Progress Administration, Division 

of Social Research, Washington, D. C. 


This is the eleventh in a series of research 
monographs, six of which have dealt with some 
phase of relief in rural areas. 

The magnitude of the problem of rural youth is 
evident from the fact that an estimated total of a 
million rural youths, 16 to 24 years of age, inclu- 
sive, were receiving some form of federal aid in 
October, 1935. This study pertains to approxi- 
mately 625,000 who remained in the residual load 
of the FERA at that time. The purpose of the 
study was to “ provide information concerning the 
problem of rural youth on relief and to offer sug- 
gestions . . . in developing programs in behalf 
of youth.” The data are interpreted by the author 
and in many instances are correlated with other 
rural studies and with the economic factors operat- 
ing in given areas. 

It will not startle the rural social worker to read 
that only one fifth of rural youths in relief house- 
holds in October, 1935, were in school and that, of 
this group, one third were in the eighth grade or 
below. The facts brought out in the chapter on 
Education point relentlessly to a lack of provision 
of adequate or suitable educational opportunity in 
many rural areas. 

Of those out of school, 55 per cent of the young 
men and 90 per cent of the young women had no 
employment while many of those working received 
little or no cash wage. 

Chapter VI is an interesting survey of the youth 
programs of the various federal agencies as they 
relate to rural areas. The NYA program of edu- 
cational aid limits, by its nature, the assistance it 
can give to rural youth, while its vocational, place- 
ment, and apprenticeship training programs are 
also chiefly urban. The CCC has given more direct 
aid to rural youth than any other agency but lacks 
a follow-up program for those who do not obtain 
employment after leaving camp. There is no simi- 
lar program available for rural young women 
other than the greatly restricted NYA camp pro- 
gram. Other federal agencies, the FERA, Rural 
Resettlement, and the WPA have touched the 
problem indirectly for the most part through relief 
to the families of rural youth. 

Concluding that “the plight of youth in the low 
income strata of rural society is largely the result 
of long time trends in agriculture,” the recom- 
mendations include such measures as the develop- 
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ment and improvement of wide range educational 
facilities with particular emphasis on vocational 
training and the increase of economic opportunities 
through provision of placement services and assist- 
ance in migration or resettlement. 

The study deals too gently with the failure of 
existing agencies to extend their programs to meet 
the needs of rural youth and with the conspicuous 
lack of co-ordinated effort, though it does suggest 
the need of long time “co-ordinated planning” by 
the permanent rural institutions and the agencies 
developed during the depression. 


Grace A. BROWNING 


School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago 


HE Recovery PRoBLEM IN THE UNITED 
States. 709 pp., 1937. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., or THE Famity, 


$4.00. 


This volume presents the same characteristics as 
earlier studies by this Institution. The careful 
analysis of a wide range of data brought together 
in a logical synthesis gives opportunity to test 
many proposed plans of improvement in terms of 
what the present and past reveal. This study gives 
a wider range than earlier volumes because Part I, 
The Sweep of World Events, is an attempt to de- 
scribe the international setting as a background to 
our national problem. 

The conclusions are put in terms of an economic 
and social motivation, as it is or has been—not as 
to what intensifications may occur in working 
toward a changed social order. Thus labor and 
capital still are represented in terms of two con- 
tenders and not necessarily as co-workers joined 
in a common social end. It is interesting to note 
that even in the international view the part played 
by the co-operative movement is not mentioned 
though there have been observers who claim the 
economic history of those countries where it has 
been strongest has been to some degree modified 
by its presence. 

As far as it goes (and that is a long distance), 
it is idle to dispute the high value of this book as 
a standard of reference. It gives us the bed-rock 
of present essential conditions and the bases for an 
integrated program. It is, however, as we have 
said, in terms of the way life is at present, not in 
terms of possibly altered motivations and methods 
based on those new motivations. We can grant 
the impossibility—in as carefully grounded a study 
as this is—of considering possible imponderable 
changes. 

Francis H. McLean 
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To Read or to Use 


Our Unchanging Goal: The Family, by Stanley 
P. Davies, contains his address at the Family So- 
cial Work Dinner at Seattle, in June. The 
family—the basic social institution in the demo- 
cratic form of government—is changing in form 
and function, but the things men live for and by, 
the things that give life meaning, are still to be 
found only in the stuff of which family life is 
made. The level of a social order can rise no 
higher than the soundness of its family founda- 
tions permits. If it is the chief business of the 
community to improve conditions surrounding 
family life, should any competent family agency 
question its future place in the community, or be 
on the defensive about its program? .. . Gives 
new meaning to the function of agency, worker, 
and board. (20¢, from THe Famity) 


The Sustaining Type of Case Work: Case 
Presentations, I. by Beatrice H. Wajdyk, and 
II. by Edna Astley and Ruth Davis, analyses two 
cases of long-time, sustaining treatment—showing 
how the client is enabled to become aware of his 
patterns of behavior and modify his attitudes and 
relationships. It describes the process of making 
a diagnosis—the basis for sustaining treatment ; 
the attitudes of the worker as factors in the 
client’s security and confidence—both in the 
worker and in himself; the value of letting the 
client express his full emotion on every point, with 
gradual interpretation by the worker of its mean- 
ing; the integration of relief with treatment. (50¢, 
from THE FAmMILy) 


Defining Family Case Work Services in Rela- 
tion to Client Applications: I. Relief and Relief- 
Giving, by Helaine A. Todd, II. Defining Function 
in Specific Cases, by Harriet Guignon, offers 
studies, with case illustrations, of ways in which 
the agency’s possible services can be presented to 
the client in the first interview so that both his 
problem and his eligibility for service or relief 
will be clearly defined. When agency purpose is 
clear and the difference between relief and relief- 
giving is acted upon, client and worker can partici- 
pate in the decision both as to relief and as to 
case work services; and the community and other 
agencies will understand the agency’s function and 
purpose. (40¢, from THe Famity) 


Recording: I. “ Discussions by a Group of Case 
Workers for a Three-Year Period,” by Flora 
Landen, will serve as a basis for consideration of 
the inter-relationships of case work and case re- 
cording, the dangers of using terminology rather 
than phrases descriptive of actual observations. 
(45¢, mimeo., from the F.W.A.A.) IT. “ Discus- 
sions by a Staff Committee of the Buffalo Jewish 
Welfare Society” offers specific suggestions for 
improving staff recording. (20¢, mimeo., from 
the F.W.A.A.) 
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Across the Desk of a Relief Administrator, by 
Benjamin Glassberg, summarizes in diary form 
the problems confronting him during one winter 
month and their disposition. Their variety—rang- 
ing from relief for strikers to “fan mail”—is as 
instructive as is their solution. (50¢, American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago, IIl.) 


Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its 
Control, by Homer Folks, estimates that 850,000 
children under 16 are gainfully employed today— 
many in the personal service field (which in many 
cases is less subject to state regulation than manu- 
facturing) and puts the challenge to social work- 
ers to support child labor legislation. (Free, 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


Salaries in Medical Social Work in 1937, by 
Ralph G. Hurlin, gives the full details of the 
study summarized in the June, 1938, Famiry. 
(20¢, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d Street, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Staff Training in Children’s Institutions, by 
Kate Bullock, describes the method used at the 
Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood, S. C. 
(20¢, Child Welfare League of America, 130 E. 
22d Street, New York, N. Y.) 
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New 
THE SUSTAINING TYPE OF CASE 
WORK 


Case Presentations: I. by BEATRICE 
Wayjpyxk; II. by Epna AstLey and Rutu 
Davis 64 pp., 50c 


DEFINING FAMILY CASE WORK 
SERVICES IN RELATION TO 
CLIENT APPLICATIONS 
I. Relief and Relief-Giving, by HELAINE 
A. Topp 
II. Defining Function in Specific Situa- 
tions, by Harriet GuIGNON 
44 pp., 40c 


RECORDING 
I. Discussions of a Group of Case 
Workers for a Three-Year Period 
(mimeo.) 40 pp., 45¢ 
II. By a Staff Committee of the Buf- 
falo Jewish Welfare Society 
(mimeo.) 13 pp., 20c 


OUR UNCHANGING GOAL: 
THE FAMILY 


by Stanrey P. Davies 24 pp., 20¢ 


Third Printing 


DIFFERENTIAL APPROACH IN 
CASE WORK TREATMENT 


by Fern Lowry, Ruta GartTLanp, 
FLorENCE Hotuts, Grace F. Marcus, BEa- 
Trice H. Waypyk, Dr. Paut SLoAneg, 
MarceLttaA S. Farrar, RutH SMALLEY, 
LuctttE NicKEL AUSTIN 64 pp., 50c 


RURAL COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL 
CASE WORK 
by JosEPHINE C. Brown 


Cloth, 165pp., 
Special Price, 50c 


The Aged 


CASE WORK WITH THE AGED 
Four papers (reprinted) by Gorpon 

Hamitton, RutH Huu, Francis H. 

McLEAN 16 pp., 15¢e 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN OLD AGE 


by Fiora Fox, AsrRaAM_  KARDINER, 
Grapys FisHer, Dr. Kart M.--BowMAN, 
Dr. Frepertc D. ZEMAN, Dr. ALFrep E. 
CouHN 50 pp., 40c 
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